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rouH the following pages have taken ehtipe 

i oonneetioD with claas-room work, they are in- 

bded as an independent contribatioQ to ethical 

t i» commonly demanded of snob a work 

that its readers shall have some prefatory hint of 

its aoiir«es and deviatioas. In accordance with 

this custom, I may state that for the backbone of 

the theory here presented — -the coaception of the 

will ae the expression of ideas, aod of social ideas; 

thft notion of an objective ethical world realized in 

iQMtttutioas which afford moral idealB, theatre aod 

impetus to the individual; the notion of the moral 

f lit e 08 growth in freedom, as the individual finds 

d oonf orma to the law of his social placing — for 

i backbone I am especially indebted to Green's 

olegomena to Ethics', to Mr. Bradley's 'Ethical 

pidiea ', to Professor Caird's ' Social Philosophy of 

"mte' and 'Critical Philosophy of Kant' (to this 

r book in particular my indebtedness is funda- 

Mtttal), and to Alexander's ' Moral Order and Pro- 

Although I have not been able to adopt 

B §tand- point or the method of Mr. Spencer, or of 

'. Leslie Stephen my obligation to the 'Data of 

Ihics ' and to the ' Science of Ethics ' (especially 

i the latter) is large. 

As to the apeciiic forms which give a flesh and 
d of its own to this backbone, I may call attett- 




tion to the idea of desire as the ideal Rctivity iq ooq- 
trast with actual possesBion-, to the analyeiBof indi- 
viduality into function including capacity and envi- 
ronment; to the treatment of the social bearings of 
Bcienoe and art (a point concerning which I am 
indebted to my friend, Mr. Franklin Ford) ; to the 
statement of an ethical postulate; to the accounts 
of obligation, of moral rules, and of moral badaeas. 

While the book ia an aualyeis, in outline, of the 
main elements of the theory of ethics rather than 
a discnsaion of all possible detailed questions, it 
will not be found the less fitted, I hope, to give a 
student an idea of tJie main methods and problems 
of contemporary ethics. Other teachere, indeed, 
may a^ee that a general outline is better than a 
blanket- mortgage spread over and forestalling all 
the activity of the student's mind. 

1 have not been unmindful of the advisability 
of avoiding in presentation both undue polemic, 
and nndue dogmatism without anfflciont reference 
to the statements of others. I hope the method 
hit upon, of comparing opposite one-sided views 
with the aim of discovering a theory appareofJy 
more adequate, will help keep the balance. I have 
quoted freely from the chief modem authorities, 
hoping that the tastes here given will tempt the 
reader to the banquet waiting in the authors 
themselves. The occaniooal references introduced 
are not bibliographical, nor intended as exhaustive 
statements of authorities consulted; they are meant 
RS aids to an inteUigent reading on the part of the 
general student. For this reason they a 
mainly to modem English writings. 
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1. 

finition The term ethics is derived from a 
of Qreek word meaning manners, cos- 

Ethics, toms, habits, jast as the term morals 
is derived from a Latin word with a similar mean- 
ing. This suggests the character of the science as 
ao account of human action. Anthropology, eth- 
ilclogj'. psychology, are also, in their way, accounts 
of human action. But these latter branches of 
wiedge simply describe, while the bosineas of 

a is to Judge. 

This does not mean that it belongs to ethics to 

Bribe what man ought to do; but that its bust. 

6 ia to detect the element of obligation in con 

famine condnet to see what gives it its 

rth. Anthropology, etc., do not take into account 

Khole of action, but simply some of its 

ipeota— either esternal or internal. Ethics deals 

irith condnet in its entirety, with reference, that ta, 

fto what makes it conduct, its mid, its real meaning. 

Ethtoe is the science of conduct, understanding by 

condnet man's activity in its whole reach. 

'i-'hree of tlie liranches of philosophy may be called 
siormfiEiw. iDiplying that thpy ileal with some norm. 



standard or end, estimating the value of their respect- 
ive BUbject-in altera as tested liy this end. These are 
Logic, dealing' with the end Truth, und the value of 
inteUectual processes with respect to it; jEsthetica, 
dealing with Be:iuty and the value of emotionul con- 
ditions as referred to it; and Ethics, as defined above. 
But this norm in no case comes from outside the sub- 
ject-matter: it is the aubject-matter considered in Its 
totality. 

II. 

Meaning In its wid-eat sense, the term moral or 
of ethical meansnothing more than relating 

Moral, to conduct; having to do with praotioe, 
when we look at conduct or practice from the 
point of view not of its occurrence, but of its value. 
Action is something which takes place, and aa such 
it may be deaeribed like any objective fact. But 
action has also relation to an end, and so considered 
it is moral. The first siep in ethics is to fix firmly 
in mind the idea that the term moral does not mean 
any special or peculiar kind of conduct, but simply 
means practice and action, conduct viewed not 
partially, but in connection with the end which it 



It should be noted that the term moral has a wider 
and a narrower sense. In the wider sense it rueans 
action in the moral sphere, as opposed to non-moTai, 
and thus includes both good and bad conduct. In the 
narrower sense it means moral, us opposed to im- 
moral. See Bradley, Ethical Studies, p. 53, note, for a 
further meaning. 



[II. 

Meaning Ethics then has to do with conduct or 
of action viewed complfit«ly, or in relation 
Conduct, to ite end. Bat what is condact f It 
nmst be diatinguished from action in general; for 
any process of change, the -working of a pump, the 
growth of a plant, the barking of a dog, may be 
called action. Conduct implies more than some- 
thing taking place; it implies purpose, motive, 
intention ; that the agent knows what he is about, 
,t he has something which he is aiming at. All 
L accomplishes something or brings about 
KoJts, but conduct "has the result in view. It 
ooenrs for the sake of produciag this result Con- 
duct does not simply, like action in general, have a 
cause, but also a reason, and the reason is present 
to the mind of the agent. There can be conduct 
only when there is a being who can propose to him- 
self, an an end to be reached by himself, something 
which he regards as worth while. Such a being is 
a moral agent, and bis action, when conscious, ia 
conduct, 

IV. 

D vision The main ethical problem is just thisi 

of What is the condnet that really deserves 

Ethics, the name of condnct, the conduct of 

which all other kinds of action can be only a per. 

vortetl or deflected form? Or, since it is the end 
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wliich gtv^B action its mor&l valno, what is the trne 
end, aummtim bonum at maa ? Knowing this, we 
have a standard by which we judge particula* 
acts. Those which embody this end are righi 
others wrong. The question, of the rightneaa o 
oondnct is simply a special form of the quostion" 
oonoeming the nature of the end or good. But the 
end bears another relation to specific acts. They 
are not only marked off by it as right or wrong, but 
they have to fulfill it. The end or good decides 
what should be or ought to be. Any act necessary 
to fulfill the end is a dutp. Oiir second inquiry 
will be as to the nature of obligation or dnty. 
Then we have to diacuss the nature of a being who 
is capable of action, of manifesting and realizing the 
end; capable of right (or wrong) of obligatory and 
good action. This will lead us to discuss the question 
of i^Vecdoni, or MoralCapacity and its Realization. 
The disouBsion of these three abstract questio 
will constitute Part I of our theory ; Part U 
will take up the various forms and institutions 
in which the good is objectively realized, the fam- 
ily, state, etc ; while Part TTT will be devoted to an 
aooount of the moral experience of the individual. 





aoKlyze somewhat further the various sides and 
foctora of condact in order to see where the dis- 
tinctly ethicttl element is to be found. The ele- 
ments particolarly deserving consideration are (1) 
the Motive; (2) the Feelings or Sentiments; (3) 
CoDseqaenoes of the Act; (4) Character of Agent. 
We shall begin with 

L TIte Molii'e. The motive of the act is the 

end aimed at by the agent ia performing the act. 

Thna the motive of Julius Csesar in croBsing the 

Rnbieon was the whole series of results which he 

.intended to reach by that act of his. The motive 

lof a person in coming to college is to gain knowl- 

[i edge, to prepare himself for a. certain profession. 

t The motive is thas identical with the ideal element 

L-of the action, the purpose in view. 

2. The Feelings or Disposition. Some writers 
Wf speak of the feelings under which the agent acts 
I B8 his motive. Thus we may suppose Julius Ctesar 
p^'moved' by the feelings of ambition, of revenge, 
[.oto., in crossing the Rubicon. The student may be 
■'moved' by curiosity, by vainglory, by emulation, 
science, iu coming to college. It is better, 
Vbowever, to regard the motive as the reason for 
■ Thichthe act is performed, and to use the term 
I ifaumng or impelling cause for the feelings in their 
■J'^tioa to action. Thus we may imagine a parent 
L aakiDg a child why he struck a playmate, meaning 
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wbttt was the motive oF the actioa. If tbfl flhild' 

sboTild reply that he strack his playmate because 
he was angry, this answer would give the moving 
oaose or impelling force of the action, but Dot its 
motiva The motive would be the idea of puQish- 
ing this playmate, of getting even with him, of 
taking Homething away from him. The motive le 
the end which he desired to reach by striking and 
on aocomit of which he struck. This is implied b 
the fact that the parent would ask, " What made y 
angry?" 

VI. 

Moral Bearing It is the feelings which supply , 
of These the impelling force to action. 
Distinctions. They may be termed, collectively, 
the natural disposition. The natural disposition 
in itself has no mo7-al Tolap. This has been well 
illuBtrated by Bentham. 

Principles of Morals ami Legislation, pp. 49-55. 
Bentham here uaea the term 'motive' to designate 
what we have called the moving cause. 

We may select of the many examples which be 
gives that of curiosity. We may imagine a boy 
spinning a top, reading a useful book and letting 
a wild ox loose in a road. Now curiosity may be 
tbe ' motive ' of each of these acts, yet the first act 
would generally be called morally indifferent, the 
second good, tbe tliird abominable. 
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What we mean by the ' natural ' feelinga, 
is the feelings consideired in abstraction from 
aotivitr. Benevolence, as a mere feeling, has no 
higher moral value than malevolence. But if it is 
directed upon Rction it gets a value at once; let the 
«nd, the act, be right, and benevolence becomes a 
name for a moral disposition^a tendency to act in 
the due way. Nothing is more important than to 
distinguish between mere aentiments, and feelinff 
as un element in conduct. 

Vll. 

Relation Do the consenuenoes of an aot 

of have anything to do with its mo- 

Consequences rality? We may say no, pointing 

and to the fact that a man who does hia 

Conduct. best wo call good, although the 
«on8eqU6nees of his act may be far from good. 
We say his purpcae in acting was right, and using 
AS be did all the knowledge that he had, he is not 
to be blamed for its bad consequences. On the 
other hand, it is evident that wo do take into ao- 
oonnt consequences la estimating the moral value 
of an act. Suppose, to use one of Bentham's exam- 
ples, a person were about to shoot an animal but 
foresaw that in doing bo there was a strong proba. 
bility that be would also wound some bystander. 
If he shot and the spectator were wounded, should 
we not hold the agent morally responsible f Are 
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there not multitadsB of iateoded aotn of which we 
Bay that we cannot tell whether they are good or 
bad nntil we know how thoy are likely to tnrn 
outf 

The solntion of the difdcnlty is in recognizing 
the ambtgoity of the term ' consequences '. It may 
mean the whole outcome of the act. When I apeak, 
I set in motion the air, and its vibrations have, in 
torn, long chains of effects. Whatever I do most 
have an endleas succession of 'consequences' of 
which I can know but very little: just so far as, in 
any act, I am ignorant of the conditions under 
which it is performed, so far I am ignorant 
of ite consequences. Such consequences are 
wholly irrelevant morally. They have no more to do 
vrith the morality of the act than has the fact that 
the earth is revolving while the act is taking 
place. 

But we may mean by consequences the foreseen 
eon sequences of an act. Just in the degree 
that any conseqnence is considered likely to result 
from an act, jnst in that degree it gets moral value, 
for it becomes part of the act itself. The reason 
that in many oases we cannot jndge of the moraUty 
of an intended act until we can judge its probable 
reeulta, la that until we know of these results the 
action is a mere abetraotion, having no content at 
all. The conceived reautts cotixtitute the content of 



6 act to be performed. They are not merely rele- 

ftvant to its morality, but are its moi'sl quality. Tlie 

n is whether any confieqtience is foreBeen, 

» fioooeived, or not, The foreseen, the ideal conse- 

qnenoee are the end of the act, and aa such fonn I 

the motive. 

Seeoa Sections 6 and 7. Alexamler, Moral Order and 
Progress, pp. 36-40; on Sectioa 7. Green. Prolegomena 
toEthics, pp. ai7-323. 

VIll. 
Character We have seen that the moral sonti- 
and mente, or the moral dispoaitioQ (dis- 

Conduct, tingnished from the feelings as passing 
emotions), on one side, and the eonseqnenoes ae 
ideal or conceived {diafcinguished from the con- 
aequences that, de facto, resnlt), on the other, both 
have moral value. If we take the moral feelings, 
not oae by one, but as a whole, as an attitude at 
the agent toward conduct, as expressing the kind of 
motives which upon the whole moves him to action, 
we havu character. And just so, if we take the 
consequences willed, not one by one, but as a 
whole, as the kind oE end which the agent endeav- 
ors to realize, we have conduct. Character and 
conduct are, morally, the same thing, looked at first 
inwardly and then ontv^ardly. Character, except 
as manifest in conduct, is a ban-en ideality. Onr 
moral judgments are always severe upon a man 
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B nothing to hIiow bat ' good intentiona *nm^e 
oxeouted. This is what character comes to, apart 
from coudnct. Our only way o( telling the nature 
of oharooter is the conduct that issues from it. 
But, on the other hand, conduct js mere outward 
formalism, excepting as it manifests character. To 
Bay that a man's conduct is good, unless it is t 
n of a good character, ia to 
1 jadgment which is Belf-oootradiotory. 

See Alc-.tii rider. Op. cit., pp. 4S.50 and p, 3!). 

From this point of view we are enabled 1 

, identify the two Henses of motive already djacuaaac 

— the ideal of action and the moving feeliogEufl 
I Apart from each other they are abstractions, " 
' Oteear'B motive in crossing the Rubicon may have 
been ' ambition,' but this was not some bare feeling. 
It was a feeling of ambition protluced in view of 
' the contemplation of a certain eud which he wisbedJ 
I to reach. So a boy's motive in striking a playmatsfl 
I may be anger, but this means (if the act is any- 
, thing more than one of blind physical reaction) an 
anger having its conscions cause and aim, and not 
I some abstract feeling of anger in general. The i 
I feeling which has its natiire made what it is by thsfl 
' conceived end, and the end which has ceased to hBM 
a bare abstract conception and become an interestij 
l' are all one with each other. 

MoraUty is then a matter pertaining to charao^l 
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ter — ^to the feelings and inclinations as transformed 
by ends of action; and to conduct — to conceived 
ends transformed into act under the influence of 
emotions. But what kind of character, of conduct, 
is right or realizes its true end ? This brings us to 
our first problem. 



i 
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Subdivision We may recognize three main 
of types of theories regarding the good, 

Theories. oE which the first two represent (we 
shall attempt to show) each respectively one side of 
the truth, whiSe the third combines the one-sided 
trnths of the other two. Of the first two theories 
one ia abstract, because it tends to find the good in 
the mere consequences of conduct aside from 
character. This is the hedonistic theory, which 
finds the good to be pleasure. This is either indi- 
vidualistic or oniversalistic according as it takes 
individual or general pleasure to be the good. The 
second type of theories attempts to find the good 
in the motive of conduct apart from consequences 
even as willed: it reduces the good to conformity 
to abstract moral law. The best type of this 



theory is t,he Kantian. We shall criticize these 
theorioR with a view to developing the footore 
Deceseary to a trae moral theory. 



Hedonism. According to the strict hedooiatio 
position, the pleaenre re-sulting to the agent from 
his aot is the end of conduct and is therefore the 
criterion of its morality. The position as usually 
taken involves, first, that pleasure ie psychologically 
the sole motive to action; and. secondly, that the 
reuultfi of an act in the way of the pain or pleasuie it 
prodnces are the only tests we have of the rightnesa 
of the act. 

II ia said above that tlieae two points are involved 
in the hedonistic position as uauallj/ taken. They are 
not necessarily involved. 

.Sidgwiok (Metliods of Ethics, Bk. I, ch. IV and 
Bk. IV, ch, I) holds that pleasure is not the object 
of deaiie or motive of action, bnt that happiness ia 
the moral end and criterion. On the other hand 
UodKSon (Theory of Practice, Vol. II, ch. II) holda 
that pleasure may be the motive (in the sense of im- 
pelliD^ force) hut it ts never the criterion of conduct. 
Kant adopts the psychology of hedonism reg'arding 
pleasure as the object of desire, but holds that on that 
very account no object of desire can be the standard 
of moral conduct. 

A good statement Of strict individualistic hedon- 
ism is the following from Barrutt, Physical Ethics, 
page 71: " If man airoa at pleasure merely by the 
physical law of action, that pleasure must evidently be 
ultimately his own, and whether it be or not preceded 
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l)y phenomena which he calls the pain and pleasure of "" 
others, in a questiioD not of priaciple but of detail, just 
AS the force at 3, pound weight is unaltered whether it 
he composed of lender of feathers, or whether it act 
directly or through pulleys." 
XI. 
The Hedonistic Hedonism holds that pleBeure 
Position is both the natural end and the 

Supported. proper criterion of action: 

The following quotation from Benthara (Princi- 
ples of Moral.s and Legislation, Worlds, Vol. 1. p. 1> 
gives a statement of lioth these elements. "Nature 
has placed manunderthe governance of twosoveieign 
masters, pain and pleasure. It is for them atone to 
point out what we ought to do, [i. e. they are criteria] 
a» well as to determine what we shalldo[motive3]. On 
the one hand, the standard of right or wrong [crite- 
rion]; on the other the chain of causes and effects 
[motives], are fjiatened to their throne." 

1. Pleasure as Criterion. That the tendency 
of an ftotion to produce pleasure is the standard 
for Judging its moral value is generally held by the 
liedonists to lie so axiomatic as to be beyond 
argument. 

See Bain, Moral Science, p. 27. " The ultimate data, ■, 
must lie accepted as self-evident: they have no higher 
AUtJiority than that mankiml generally aredlspo^ed to- ' 
accept thetu. . . Now there can be do prnof offered 
for the position that tiappineas la the proper end of all 
human pursuits, the criterion of aU right conduct. It 
is an ultimate or final assumption to be tested by 
reference to the individual judgment of iiiankiud." 
:i0 IJentham, Enquiry 1,11, "The principle is not 
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BUBPeptlble of direct proofs for that which is used to 
prove everything else cun not itself be proved; a chain 
of proofs must havo their cominencemeDt some- 
-where." Mill. Utilitarianism. (DisBeTtations uud 
Discussions, pp. 348-349), *• The only proof capable of 
beiug given that an object is visible is that people 
actually see it. In like manner the sole evidence it is 
possible to produce that anything is desirable is that 
people do actuall^r desire it." See Stephen, Science 
of Ethics, p. 42; Spencer, Data of Ethics, pp. 30-32 
and p. 46; Lotze, Practical Philosophy, pp. 18-19; 
tSidgwick, Methods of Ethics, pp. 368-369. 

HedoDiam, then, represents the good or the 

Ldesirable and pleasure to Ite two names for the 

e fact. Wliafc indeed can be worth while unlesR 

} either enjoyable in itself or at least a means 

enjoyment ? Would theft bo considered bad if it 

lulted in pleasure or truth itself good if its 

ivOTsal effect were pain f 

2. Pleasure as object of de^iw. It is also 
'ged that peycbological analysis shows that pleaa- 
re is not only the desirable, but also always the 
desired. Desire for an object iH only a short way 
of saying dasire for the pleasure which that object 
may bring. To want food is to want the pleas- 
ure it brings; to want scientific ability is to desire 
to find satisfaction, or attain happiness. Thus it 
is laid down as a general principle that the inva- 
riable object of desire, and motive of action is some 
pleasure to be attained; the action itself and the 
direct end of action being simply means to pleasure. 
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For a strong statement of this doctrine aee Mill. 
Op. cil., pp. 354-5. "Desiring a thing and finding it 
pleasant, aversion to it and thinking of it aa painful, 
. ara phenomena entirely inseparable, or rather two 
|, parts of the same phenomenon,— In etrictn ess of Ion- 
I giiage, two different modes of naming the same psy- 
FjQhoIogical fact; to think of an abject as desirable and 
f ito think of it as pleasant are one and the same thing. 
i also. Bain, Emotions and Will, p. 436, Senses and 
[Intellect, pp. 338-344; Sully, Outlines of Psychology, p. 
"The inclination or tendency of the active mind 
' .'towards what is pleasurable and away from what is 
Lpmful is the easenlial fact in willing," Alao pp. 576- 



l;877. 



XII, Criticism. 



I Pleasure Not Taking np the points in reverse 

the End order, we shall endeavor to show 

of Impulse, first, that the motive of action, in 

llfilesenaeof end aimed' at, is not pleasure. This 

oint ia itself, ie, of conrse, rather psychological 

ethical. Taking up then the psychology of 

rpleaBUre in its connection with will, we shall 

discus its relation to impulse, to desire and to 

motive, 

II is generally agreed that the raw material of 
volition is found in some form or other of the im- 
pldfiive or instinctive actions. Stioh tendencies 
(e. g., the impulse for food, for drink, for unim- 
peded motion) clearly precede the reaching of an 
end. and hence the experience of any pleasure in 
the end. Our first actions, at least, are not for 



pleasure; oq the contrary, there ie an activity for 
Bome independeat ead, and this end being reached 
there is pleasure in an act which haw succeeded. 
This suggests as a possible principle that pleasure 
la not BO much the end of action, as an element in 
the activity which reaches an end. What Arietotle 
Bays of another matter is certainly true of instinct- 
ive action. " It is not true of every characteristic 
function that its action is attended with pleasure, 
except indeed the pleasure of attaining its end," 

See Martineau, Types of Ethiciil Theory, Vol. II, 
pp. 299-300; Sidgwick, Op. cit., pp.38-45. 

XIII. Criticism— Co»(iHM«rf. 
Pleasure Not It may, however, be said that, 
the End while onr instinctive actions have 
of Desire, another end than pleasure, this is 
not true of conscious desires — that, indeed, just the 
difference hetween instinct and desire is that the 
former goes blindly to its end, while the latter 
Buperimposes the thought of the pleasure to be 
reached upon the mere instinct. So we have to 
analyze the nature of desire. 

A child, led by impulep, has put a piece of sugar 
into hia mouth. Just aa, under the same circum- 
etances, he would put a pi»ee of stone into his 
month. But bis action results in a state of pleas- 
ure wholly unforseen by him. Now the next time 
the child sees the sugar he will not merely have 



There will 
I enjoyed 
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the impnlse to put it in his mouth, 
aleo be the remembrance of the pies 
horn sugar previooaly. There i 
k Bogar as satisfying impulse and hence desire for it. 
This ia a description of an instance of desire. 
Does it bear ne out in the doctrine that pleasure ia 
the objecf: of desire? It is possible that, in an irra- 
tional animal, the experience of eating food rein- 
forces the original instinct for it with associated 
images of pleasure. But even this is very different 
ttom a desire for pleasnre. It ia simply ihe pri- 
mordial instinct intensified and rendered more 
scnte by new sensational factors joined to it. In 
the etrict sense, there is still no dei^ire, but only 
stronger impulse. Wherever there is desire there 
is not only a feeling of pleasure associated with 
other feelings {e. g., those of hunger, thirst), but 
there is the coneeiousness of an object in which 
eatiaf action is found. The error of the hedonistio 
psychology is in omitting one's consciousness of an 
ol^'ect which satislies. The hedonists are quite 
right in holding that the end of desire is not any 
object external to consciousness, but a condition 
of consciousness itself. The error begins in elim- 
inating all objective (that is, actiye) elements from 
consciousness, and declaring it to be a mere state 
of feeling or sensation. The practical conseJoua- 
ness, or will, cannot be reduced to mere feeling, 




any mare thaa the theoretioal oonsciouBness, or 
knowledge, can be so redoceA 

Even MjII, in its statemeat of the hedooistio 
psychology, does not suooeed in making the object 
of deeire mere pleasnre aa a wtata of feeling. It 
is the " pleasant thing ^' aad not pleasiire alone 
which he finds equivalent to the desire. It is 
true enough that sugar as an external fact does not 
awaken desire, but it is equally true that a child does 
not want a passive plea.<jare. What he wants is his 
own activity in which hfl make^ the sugar hia own. 
And it should be remembered t.hat the case of eogar 
is at onoe a trivial and an eioeptional one. Not 
even children want simply swe (it- meats ; and tlie 
larger the character which finds esprosaion in wanta, 
the more does the direct object of want, the bread, 
the meat, become a mere element in a larger system 
of activity. What a man wants is to live, and he 
wants sweet-meats, amusements, etc., just aa he 
wants substantials — on account of their valne in 
life. 

Professor Jiimes compurea the idea that pleasure ia 
the end of desire to aayinff that " because no steamer 
can go to sea without incidentally consuming i:oal. 
. . . therefore no steamer can go to sea for any other 
motive than that of coal-conauraption." Psychology, 
Vol. II, p. 558. See the eoLire pitsaaK^, pp. 549-550. 

2. But granting that an ' object ' and a ' pleas - 
ore' are both necessary to desire, it may be argued 
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tJiKt tlie< 'object ' is nltimately a means to 'pleas- 
ure,' This espxesBly raises a quefltion already inci- 
deDtally touched upon: What is the controlling 
element in desire y Why is the object thought of 
aspleaflnnt? Simply because it is thought of as 
I satisfying want. The hedonists, says Green (Pro- 

' jegomena to Ethics, p. 108), make the " mistake of 
fltlppoaing that a desire can he eicited by the antic- 

I ipation of its own satiafaetion." This is to say, of 

< eouree, that it exists before it exists, and thus 

L'loiiJigB itself into being. 

Qreen, Op. cit., p. 1(17, states the matter thua; 
* Ordinary motives are interests in thn attainment of 

" objects, without which it aeema lo tliu man thai he 
cannot satisfy himseir, and in the attaintaent of 
whidi. hwoMm he has deiired them, he will And u cer- 
tain piea*iirp. but only becaiiso he has previously de- 
8lri-d tliPni, not because pleasure!! are the ohjects 
rfcsireil." I>raill'-y says on this Rume point (Elhiual 
StU'Ik's. p. 230); " The. difference is between my find- 
ing my plettniire in aa end, nnd my finding means for 
the end of my pleasure, iiad the difference is enor- 
moua," Consult the entire paesa^e, pp. 22(i-235. See 
also Ciiird, Critical Philosophy of Kant, Vol. II, p. 829. 
It is the object, then, which controls, and the 
plitasure is on account of the attaining of the 
desired object. But even this statement makes 
more diviaiou in desire than actually exists; for 

3. The real object of desire is activity itself. 
The will takes its rise, as we have seen, in impulse; 
in the reaching for something to satisfy t 



lack. Now, in reality, desire adds nothing to 
impnlae excepting consaiousnesn of the impnl§e. 
Volitional action does not differ from impulsive or 
inatiDctive, except in bringing to conaoiouaness the 
nature of the want and of the aclimti/ n6ceaaiiry to 
satisfy it. But this makes juBt the difference 
between ' natural ' or animal activity, and ' moral ' 
or human activity. To be conscious of the impulse 
is to elevate it from a blind impelling force to an 
intended or proposed end; and thus, by bringing it 
before oonaciousnesa, both to extend its range and 
to idealize it, spiritualize it. To be conscions of an 
impulse for food means to give up the unreasoned 
and momentary seizing of it; to consider the rela- 
tion of things io this want, what will satisfy it best, 
moat easily, etc The object of desire is not some- 
thing outside the action; it is an element in the 
enlarged action. And as we become more and 
more conscious of impulse for food, we analyze our 
action into more and more ' objects ' of desire, but 
these objects never become anything apart from the 
action itself. They are simply its analyzed and 
detined content. Man wants activity still, but he 
knows bettor what activity m.eans and includes. 

Thus, when we learn what the activity means, it 
changes its character. To the animal the activity 
wanted is simply that of eating the food, of 
realizing the momentary impulse. To man the 




nctjvity becomes enlarged to include the satisfaetion 
of a whole life, aad not of one life singly, but of 
the family, etc., connected with the single life. 
The material welllieing of the famUy becomes 
one of the objects of desire into which the original 
impulse has grown. But we misinterpret, when 
wo conceive of this well-being as an external object 
Ij-iog outside the action. It means simply one 
aspect of the fuller action. By like growing con- 
eciousness of the meaning of the impulse, prodno- 
tion and exchange of commodities are organized. 
The impulse for food is extended to include a 
whole range of commercial actiTities. 

It is evident that this growing consciousness of 
the nature of an impulse, whereby we resolve it into 
maaifold and comprehensive activities, also takes 
the impulse out of its isolation and brings it into 
connection with other impulses. We come to have 
not a series of disconnected impnlses, but one all- 
inclusive activity in which various subordinate ac- 
tivities (or conscious impulses) are included. Thus, 
in the previous example, the impulse for food ia 
nnited with the family impulse, and with the 
impulse for communication and intercoorse with 
Bociety generally. It is this growing unity with 
the whole range of man's action that is the 
' spiritualizing ' of the impulse — the natural 
and bmtal impulse being just that which insists 




upon itself irrespective of all other wants. The 
spiritualizing of the impulse in organizing it so 
that it becoms oue factor in action. Thos we lit- 
erally eome to ' eat to live '. meaning by life not 
mere physical existence, bat the whole possible 
Bphere of active human relations. 

4. Belation of activity to ploaaure. We have 
seen that the ' object ' of desire in itself is a mere 
abstraction; that the real object is fall activity itself. 
We are always after larger scope of movement, 
fuller income in ortler to get larger outgo. The 
' thing ' is always for the sake of doing; is a part of 
the doing. The idea that anything less or other 
than hfe (movement, action, and doing), can satisfy 
man is as ridiculous when compared with the act- 
ual course of things in history, as it is false psy- 
ohologicaUy. Freedom is what we want, and free- 
dom means full unimpeded play of interests, that 
is, of conecions impulses (see Sec. 34 and 51). If 
the object is a mere abstraction apart from activity, 
much more is pleasure. Mere pleasure aa an 
object is simply the extreme of passivity, of mere 
having, as against action or doing. It is possible to ' 
make pleasure to some degree the object of desire; 
this is just what the voluptuary does. But it is a 
commonplace that the voluptuary always defeats 
himself. He never gets satisfaction who identifies 
satisfaction with having pleasures. The reason is 




Tbere is un interesting recognition of this in Mill 
himself, (see bis Autobiographv. p, 142). And in his 
Utilitariooism, to diacusBiiig tht: feasibility of fretting 
happioeas, he shows (pp. 318-319) tliat the sources of 
happiaeaa are an intelligent intereat in surrounding 
things— objects of nature, achievements of art, inci- 
-dmtsof history — and especially an nnaelfl ah devotion , 
to others. Which la to aay that man does not liad sat- ^ 
lefaction in pleasure as aiich at all, but only in ob- 
jective affairs— that is, in complete interpretation, in 
activity with a wide and fuli content. Further con- 
sideration of the pud of desire and its relatioa ta 
pleasure may be found in Green, Op. cit.,pp. 123-132; 
pp. 163-167, Bradiey, Mind, Vol. XIII, p. 1, and 
Dewey. Psychology, pp. 360-365. 

XIV. Criticism— Condnueii. ■ 

Character It now being admitted that the end ■ 
and of desire is activity itself in which tho ^\ 
Pleasure, 'object' and ' pleasure ' are simply fac- 
tors, what is the moving spring to action? What 
is it that arouses the mind to the larger activity f 
Most of the hedonists have confounded the two 
senses of motive already spoken of, and have held 
that Decatue pleasure is the end of desire, therefore 




,|Hp tlw.aoViBg Bpring of conduct (or more often 
ttrt baemm it ia the moTtng spring of conduct 
ft thervfore ie the end of deBire). 

Mr. Stephen (Science of Ethics, pp. 46-58), 
although daaelng himsalf as a hedonist, has 
bronght out this confusion very clearly. Ordinary 
hedonism confounds, aa he shows, the judgment of 
what is pleasant — the supposed end — with the 
pleasant judgment— the moving spring. (See also 
Bradley, Op. cit., pp. 232-236). It maybe ad- 
mitted that ib is feeling which moves to action, but 
it is the present feeling which moves. If the 
feeling aimed at moves, it is only as through 
anticipation it becomes the present feeling. Now 
is this present feeling which moves ( 1 ) more pleas- 
ure and (2) mere feeling at allF This introduces 
ns to the question of the relation of pleasure (and 
of feeling in general) to character. 

1. If the eiistiug state of consciousnesii — that 
which moves^ — were pure pleasure, why should 
there be any movement, any act at all ? The feel- 
ing which moves must be in so far complex: over 
against the pleasure felt m the anticipation of an 
end as satisfying, there must be pain felt in the 
contrasting nnsatJsfactory present condition. There 
must be tension between the anticipated or ideal 
action, and the actual or present (relative) non- 
action. And it is this tension, in which pain is just 
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as normal an eleiaent &a pleaeure, wbieh mcxves. 
Desire is just this teiutioa of an action which satis- 
fies, aad jet is ddIj' ideal, against an actual posses- 
sion which, in contrast with the ideal aetion, is felt 
as incomplete action, or lack, and hence as unsatis- 
factory. 

2. The question now comes as to the nature of 
this tenstoD. We may call it ' feeling,' if we will, 
and say that feeJing ia the sole motiTO power to 
ftction. But there is no suab thing as feeling at 
large, and the important thing, morally, la what 
kind of feeling moTen. To take a mere abstraction 
lik« 'feeling' for the source of action is, at root, 

' the fallacy of hedonism. To raise the question, 
"What is it that makes the feeling what it is, ia to 
recognize that the feeling, taken concretely, is char- 
acter in a certain attitude. 

Stephen, who has insisted with great force that 
feeling is the sole 'motive ' to action, hits yet shown 
With eqiiul cogency the moral useleasuess of au(!b A 

' doctrine, when feeling ia left undeHaed (Op. cit., p. H). 
"The loTe of happiness must express the sole possible 
motive of Judas Isuariot anti his master; it must ex- 
plain the conduct of Stylites on his column, of Tiberius 
Bt Caprese.of A Kempfainhiscell, ami of Nelson in the 
eookpit ot the Viciory. It must be equally good for 
mints, martyrs, heroes, cowards, debauchees, ascetics, 
mystica, cynics, misers, prodigals, men, women, and 
babes In arms." Surply, this is only to say, in effect, 
tbat ' love of happiness ' Is a pure bit of schofasticlsm. 
an undeflned entity. 



In a hedonistic ar^rumoDt (by Staaton Goit,Mio^ 
Tol. XI, p. 349), the tellhcy ia Been in the foUowiogJ 
discusBion. The story is toKl of Abraham Lincoln 
that he once passed mi animal in distress by the 
«ide of the road, and that, after going by. he finally 
went back and got him out of the ditch. On being 
praised for his act, he replied that he did it on his 
own account, sincp he kept getting more uncomfort- 
able as he thought of the animal in distress. From 
this, it cannot be inferred that love of pleasure is at 
the basis of moral acts. The mere lamping off of 
feeling as the spring of conduct overlooks the only 
important thing morally — the fact that Lincoln felt 
pain at the thought of the animal nnreUoved, 
and pleasure at the idea of its relief, just he~m 
canae he was a man of compassionate character:^ 
It was not the feeling, but the character revealed 
in, and creatine of, the feeling that was the real 
source of the act. 

To connect this with our previous accotmt of de- 
sire (p. 28 } : the important thing morally is that the 
nature of the tension 'between fact and idea — the 
actual state and the ideal activity — is an expression 
of character. What kind of activity does it take 
to satisfy a man? Does riding in a comfortable 
carriage, and following the course of his own re- 
flections exhaust his need of action ? or does his full 
activity require that note be taken of a suffering 



ammal? It is tbe kind of character one is (that is, 
the kind of activity which satisfies and espressea 
one) nhioh decides what pleasure shall be taken in 
an anticipated end, what feeling of lack or hin- 
drance ( what pain ) there ehall be in the given state, 
and hence what the resulting tension, or desire, 
shall be. It is, therefore, character which moves to 
conduct. 

Mere wishing, the mere floating fancy of this or 
that thing as desirable, is not desire. To xrant is 
an active projection of character; really and deeply 
■ want is no surface and passing feeling; it in the 
ring of character to its depths. There may be 
wessed activity; that is not, of itself, desire. 
There may be an image of larger activity; that ia 
not, of itself, desire. Bnt given the consciouaneaB 
I a repressed activity in view of the perception of 
ssible larger action, and a man strives within 
iself to break his bonds and reach the new satia- 
This striving within one's self, before the 
tjvity becomes overt, is the emotional antecedent 
! action. But this inward striving or tensioD, 
pbieh constitutes desire, is so far from being mere 
lotion that it is character itself — character as it 
s an inward or ideal advance into an outward, 
OF real progress, into action. 

We may fall back on Aristotle's stateaieut (page 
S. oC Peters' translation of bis ethics): " The pleasure- 



or pain that accompanies an act must he regarded as s 
te»t ot character. Hevrbo abotalDs from the pleaetires 

of the body and rejoices in hia abstineoce is temperate, 
while he who is vexed at having to abstain 1b still pro- 
fligate. As Z'latu tells iiB, man needs to be so trained 
from youth up as to take ple^ure and pain in the right 

XV. 

Summary. The truth in hedonism is its convic- 
tion that the good, the end of man, is not to ba 
found in any outward object, but only in what 
oomes home to man in his own oonscious esperi- 
enca. The error is in reducing this experience to 
mere having, to bare feelings or affections, elimi- 
nating the element of doing. It is this doing 
whicli satisfies man, and it is this which involves as 
its content (as knowledge of impulse, instead ot 
blind impulse) objective and permanent ends. 
When Mill speaks of the end of desire as a " satis- 
fied life," (p. 317 of XJtilitarianism) he carries oar 
assent; but to redace this satisfied life to feelings of 
pleasure, and absence of pains, is to destroy the 
life and hence the satisfaction. As Mill recognizes, 
a life bonnded by the agent's own feelings would 
be, as of course, a life " centred in his own mis- 
erable individuality." (Mill, p, 31t)). Such words 
have meaning only because they suggest the con- 
toast with activity in which are comprehended, aa 
' ends ' or ' objects ' (that is, as part of its defined 
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«OD(ent) things — art, soieaoe and mdnatry— and 
peraouB (see Sees. 'M and 35). 

Here too we must "tiack to Aristotle.' According 
to him the end of conduct ia eudaimowto, euccesa, wel- 
fare, satififled life. But eiidaimonia is found not in 
pleasure, but in the fiilAUment of hnoian powers and 
functlous, in which fulQllment, since it is fulfillment, 
pleasure is had. (Ethics, Bk. I, eh. 4-8). 

We now take up the question whether pleasure 
I IB a standard of right action, having hniahed the 
I .discoasioa conoeming it an an end of desire. 
XVI. 
Pleasure The lino of criticism on this point 
as the may be stated as follows; Pleasure 
Standard fails as a standard for the very rea.'^on 
of that it fails as a motive. Pleasure, 

Conduct, aa conceded by the hedonist, is pas- 
sive, merely agreeable sensations, without any objeo- 
ti»e and qualitative (active) character. This being 
BO, there is no permanent, fixed basis to which we 
may refer acts and by which we may judge thorn. 
A standard implies a single comprehensive end 
which unifies all acts and through connection with 
which each gets its moral value fixed. Only action 
can be a standard for acts. To reduce all acts to 
means to getting a mere state of feeling is the inevi- 
table oonseqnence of hedonism. So reducing them 
is to deprive them of any standard of value. 

An end h) serve as standard must be (1) a com- 




prebetiuve end for all tli« acts of nn indiTidD&l, and 
(2) an end comprehending the activities of variotie 
individuals — a common good. 

1. The moral end must be that for the sake of 
which all conduct occtu's — the organizing principle 
of conduct— a totality, a system. If pleasure is 
the end it is because each detail of conduct gets its 
placing, its moral value through relation to pleas- 
nre, through the contributiotx it maltes to pleasura. 

2. The moral end must also include the ends of 
the various agents who make up society. It mnat 
be capable of constituting a social system out of 
the acts of various agents, as well as an individual 
system out of the various acts of one agent; or, 
more simply, the moral end moat be not only the 
good for all the partioalar acts of an individual, 
but must be a common pood— a good which in satis- 
fying one, satisliea otiiera. 

All ethical theories would claim that the end 
proposed by them served these two purposes. We 
shall endeavor to show that the hedonistic theory, 
the doctrine that the pleasure is the good, is not 
capable of serving either of them. 

XVII. 
Pleasure 1. /( doefi not unify character. In 

Not a the first place, the hedonistic^ theory 
Standard, makes an unreal and impossible eepa- 
ration between conduct and chai'acter. The pay- 



chology of hedonism comeg into conflict witJi its 
ethica. According to the former the motive of all 
action is to secure pleasure or avoid pain. So 
far as the motive is concerQed, on this theory there 
can be no immoral action at all. That the agent 
fihould not be moved by pleasure, and by vrhat, at 
the time of acting, is' the greatest pleasnre pos- 
etblt), would be a psychological impoflaibility. 
Every motive would be good, or rather there would 
- be DO distinction of good or bad pertaining to the 
motive. The character of the agent, as measured 
by his motivea, coold never, under such circnm- 
BtanesB, have any moral quality. 

To the consequences of action, or the conduct 
proper, however, the terms good and bad might be 
applied, Although the agent is moved by pleaanra- 
ble feelings, the result of his action may be painful 
and thus bad. In a word, on the hedonietic theory, 
it is only the external consequences of conduct, or 
conduct divorced from character, to which moral 
Bdjeetjvea have any application. Such a separation 
not only conlradictfl onr experience (see VlH), bat 
inverts the tme order of moral judgment. Con- 
teqneaces do not enter into the moral entimate at 
all, except so far as, being foreseen, they are the 
act in idea. That is, it is only as the consequences 
aro taken np into the motive, and tbu.*! related to 
eltaracter, that they ore subject to moral jadgment. 



Indeed, except bo far as action expresBes aharaotor, 
it IB not condnct, l)ut mere pbysioaJ Bequeniie, as 
irrelevant to moraJitf as the chao^ ui blood difltri- 
bation, which also is the 'reeult' of an action. 
Hedonism has to rule oat at tlie start the only 
thing that gives totality to action — ^the character of 
the agent, or conduct as the outcome of motives, 
Fnrthoniiore,th6 ordinary judgment of men, instead 
of saying that the sole moral motive is to get pleasure, 
would say that to rednoe everything to moans for 
getting pleasure is the very essence of immorality. 
On ttB point above, compare Bentham, Op. cit,, I, 
p. 48. "A motive IB substantiiilly nothing more than 
pleasure or pain operjitioff In a certain manner. Now 
pleasure is in itself a good: nay, even, sttting aside 
imoiuoity from pain, the only good; pain is in itself 
an avU, and, indeed, without exception, the only evil; 
or else the words good and evil bave no meaning. And 
this is alike true of every sort nf pain and of every 
sort of pleasure. It follows, therefore, immediately 
and incontestably, that there is no such thiog its any 
sort of motive that is in itself a bad one. If motives 
are good or bad, it is only on accotmt of their effects; 
good on account of their tendency to produce pleas- 
ure or avert pain; bad on account of their tendency to 
produce pain or avert pleasure Now the case is, that 
from one and the same motive, and from every kind 
of motive, may proceed actions that are good, others 
that are had and others that are indifferent." Further, 
on p. 60, Bentham iiaka: "Is there nothing, then, 
about a man that can properly be termed good or bad, 
when on auch or such an occasion he auflera himself 
to be goTerned by such or such a motive? Yes, eer- 
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tainly, hia dUpoHtion, Now disposition is a kind of 
fictUioUB ootity, feigned for the convenience of dis- 
course, in order to express what there ia supposed to 
})e pertnanent in a tnan'a frame of mind. It is with 
disposition aa with everything else; it will be good or 
bad according to its effects." The Srst quotation, it 
will be noticed, simply states that the motive ia in 
itself always good, while conduct [i. e., consequences) 
j may be good, bad or indifferent. The second quotation 
Beeips, however, to pnss moral judgment upon charae- 
ter under the name of disposition. But disposition ia 
judged according to the tendency of a person's actions. 
A good or bad disposition, here, cun (uean nothing 
intrinsic to the person, but only that the person has 
been observed to act in ways that usually produce pain 
or pleasure, aa the case may be. The term is a 
'Action', and is a backhanded way of expressing a 
somewhat habitual result nf a given person's conduct 
his motive rfmiiining gnod {or for pleasure) all the 
time. The agent would never pronounce any such judg- 
ment upon hia own disposition, uQlesa as a sort of 
suprise that, hia niotive being 'good,' his actions turn 
out au 'bad' nil the tiaie. At most, the judgmeDti 
regarding disposition Is a t^ort of label put upon a msft^ 
by others, a label of "Look out lor him, he is dai 
gerous," or, "Behold, a helpful man." 

The moral standard -of hedonism does not, then, 
bear any relation to the character of the agent, does 
Dot enable us to judge it, either as a whole or in 
BDy specific manifestation. 

xvni. 

It Does Not Give a FJeasm-e, as the end, 

Criterion for fails also to throw light 

Concrete Acts. on the moral value of 

any specific acts. Its failure in this respect is, i 




F udood, only the other side o( that jnst Bpoken 
( of. Thoro is no organiziDg principlp, lo ' univer- 
sal ' on the basis of whioh various acta fall into a 
system or order. The moral life in left a snries of 
shreds and patches, where each act is torn off, as 
to its moral value, from every other. Each act ie 
right or wrong, according as i( gives pleasure or pain, 
and independently of any whole of life. There 
is, indeed, no whole of moral life at all, but only a 
series of isolated, diaoounected acts. Possession, 
passivity, mvre feeling, by its very nature cannot 
unite— each feeling is itself and that is the end of 
it. It is action which reduces multiplicity to unity. 
We cannot say, in thij hedonistic theory, that pleas- 
ure is the end, but pleasures. 

Each act stands by itself — the only question is: 
What pleasure will it give.* The settling of this 
question is the " hedonistic calculus." We must 
discover the intensity, duration, certainty, degree 
of nearness of the pleasure likely to arise from the 
given aot, and also its purity, or lilielihood of being 
accompanied by secondary pains and pleasures. 
Then we are to strike the balance between the 
respective sums on the pleasure and pain sides, and, 
according as this balance is one of pleasure or pain, 
the act is good or evil. 

Bentlinm, Op. cit., p. lO, was the first lo go into 
detail as to this method, lie has iilso given w-rtain 
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meinoriter verses statiiifr "the points on which the 
whole fnbiia of morals and legislatioii ma; be sren t^ 
rest. 

Intense, long, certain, speedy, fruitful, pure, 

Such marks in plensures and in pains endure. 

Such pleasures seek, if private he thy end. 

If it be public, wide let them extend. 

Such pains avoid whichever he thy view. 

If pains ruiiHt come, let them extend to few." 

This, however, in its reference to nlhcrs. stutes the , 
r Utilitarian as well as the hedonistic vit 

Now, it must be remembered that, i( pleaBnT^n 
■ ifl the end, there is no intrinsic connection between ' 
tlie motive of the act, and its result. It is not 
claimed that there is anything belonging intrins- 
icaDy to the motive of the act which makes it resrdt 
in pleasnre or pain. To make siich a cSaim would 
be to declare the moral quality of the act the cri- 
terion of the pleasure, instead of pleasure the 
criterion of the act. The pleasures are external to 
the act; they are irrelevant and accidental to its 
qnality. There is no * universal,' no intrinsic bond 
of connection between the act and its consequences. 
The consequence is a mare particular state of feel- 
ing, which, in tiiis instance, the act has happened 
to bring aboat. 

More concretely, this act of truth-telling has in 
this instance, brought about pleasnre. Shall we 
call it right? Right in this instance, of course; 
but is it right generally f Is trtith- telling, as suoh, , 
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right, or 18 it merely that thi§ ioBtance of it hap- 
pens to be right? Evidently, oq the hedonistlo 
baeifi, we cannot get beyond the latter judgment 
Prior to any act, there will be plenty of difficulties 

in tolling whether it, aspaciicidar, is right or wrong. 
The coQBequences depend not merely on the result 
intended, but npoD & miiltitude of circumstances 
outside of the foresight and control of the agent. 
And there can be only a precarious calculation of 
possibilities and probabilities — a method which 
would always favor lasity of conduct in all but the 
the most conscientious of men, and which would 
throw the conscientious into uncertainty and per- 
plexity in the degree of their conscientiousness. 

" If once the pkas of iastinet are to be abolished 
and replrtpfd by a heilonistic arithmetic, the whole 
raiUm of animated nature baa to be reckoned with in 
weiiving the tissue of moral relations, and the problem 
becomes infinite and insoluble".— Martineau, Op. cit., 
Vol. 11. p. 334. 

But waive this \ let the particular case be settled. 
There is still no law, no principle, indeed no presump- 
tion as to future conduct. The act is not right be- 
cause it is truth- felling, but because, in this instance, 
cicumstanees were such as to throw a balance of 
pleasure in its favor. This establisbeB no certainty, 
no probability as to its nest outcome. The result 
tfien will depend wholly upou circumstances exist- 
ing then — circnmstances which have no intrinsic 
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rolatioD to the act and which must change froiD.9 
time to time. 

The bedoiiist would escape this abolitioo of all 
principle, or even rale, by falling back npon a 
number of cases — 'paat experience' it is called. 
We have foand in a nuinber of cases that a certain 
procedure has resulted iu pleasure, and this result 
is sufficient to guide us in a vast number of cases 
which come up. 

Says Mill (Op. elt, pp. 332-4): "During the whole 
past duration uf the species, mankind buve bt^en learn- 
ing by experience the tendencies of aetiona, on which 
experience all the prudence as well as all the morality 

of life are dependent Mankind must by this 

Ume have acquired positive belief as to the effects of 
someactionsoD their huppiness; and the beliefs which 
have thus come down are the rules of morulity for the 
multitude, and for the philosopher, until he has suc- 
ceeded In finding better Nobcdy argues that 

the art of navigation is not founded on astronomy, 
because sailors cannot wait to calculate the ' Nautical 
Almanac'. Being rational creatures, they go to sea 
with it ready calculated; and all rational creatures go 
ont upon the sea of life with tlieir minds made up on 
a questions of right and wrong, as well as 



on manyof the far n 
fooUah." 

That we do lea 
nature of actions 
Hon is : if hedonism * 



I difficult (luestions of v 



n from experience the moral 
I undoubted. The only qaee- 
B true, could we so learn ? 
Suppose that I were convinced that the results of 
mnrder in the past had been generally, or even 




irithoat exception (though this could not be proved), 
paiufnl; as long as the act and the result in th« 
way of feeling ( pain or pleaaore ) are conceived as 

baving no intrinsic connection, this would not prov6 
that in the present instance mnrder will give a snr- 
pins of pain. I am not tliiokiDgof committing mur- 
der in general, bnt of morder nnder oertisin specific 
prosent circumstances. These circumstances may, 
and, to some extent, mtist vary from all previous in- 
stances of murder. How then can I reason from 
thera to itr Or, rather, let me nse the previous 
cases Hs much as I may, the moral quality of the 
net I am now to perform must stUl be judged not 
from them, but from the circnmatances of the pres- 
ent ca.se. To judge otherwise, is, on hedonistic 
principles, to be careless, perhaps criminally care- 
less as to one's conduct The more convinced a man 
is of the truth of hedonism and the more conscien- 
tious he is, the more he is bound twl to be guided 
by previous circumstances, but to form bis judg- 
ment anew concerning the new case. This result 
flows out of the very nature of the hedonistic ideal. 
Pleasure is not an activity, but simply a particular 
feeling, enduring only while it is felt. Moreover, 
there is in it no principle which connects it intrin- 
sically with any Imiii of action. To suppose then, 
that, because ninety-nine cases of murder have re- 
sulted in pain, the hundredth will, is on a par with 
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Tensoning that because ruaety-oiiie days have been 
froety, the htmdredth will be. Each case, taken aa 
particular, must be decided wholly by itself. There 

is no continuous moral life, and no Bystem of con- 
duct. There is only a snccession of nnlilce acts. 

Mill.in hia examination of Whewell,(DiBB. and DiSH., 
Viil, III. pp. I53-53),tries to pstablisb ageoeral principle. 
If not a universal law, l>y a.rguing that, even in excep- 
tional caae.f, the aeent is boiincl to respect the rule. 
l>eoau9e to act otherwiay would weaken the rule, and 

' "thus lead lo its being disregarded in other cases, in 
which its observance results in pleasure. There iire, 
he says, persona so wicked that their removal from the 

[ -^arth would undoubtedly increase the sucn tot;il of 
happiness. But if persons were to violate the greneral 
rule in these cases. It would tend to destroy the rule. 
"If it were thought allowable for any one to put to 
death at pleasure any human lieing whom he believes 
that the world would be well rid of, — nobody's life 
' would be aafe,'' That is to say, if every one were 
'really to act upon and carry out the hedonistic priaci- 
4lle, no rule of life would exist. This does very well 
as a reduetio ad abmiiTdum of hedonism, or as an argu- 
ment against adopting hedonism, but it is difBcult to 
see bow Mill thought that it cstublished a 'rule ' on a 
hedonistic basis. Mill's argument comes to saying 

- that if hedonism were uniformly acted upon, it would 
defeat itself— that is, pleaaurewould not result. There- 

L "forp,inorder toget pleaaure, we must not act itpon the 

f 4irlnciple of hedouism at all, but follow a general rule. 
•Otherwise put: hedonism gives no general rule, but 

' -We mnst have a general rule to make hedonism works 
aad therefore there is a general rule I This begKingof 

Itthe question comes out even more plainly as Mill goes 
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e perHon may breiik throiigfi the rule on his 
own judgmi-nt, the HumH liberty caiitiut he refuBed to 
otherw; and, since no one could rely on the rule's 
being observed, the rule would evaae to exist." Al! ot 
this is obviously true, but it amounts to saying; " We 
ntfU't have a rule, and this wt; would not have If we 
carried out the hedonistic principle in each case; tber6- 
fore, we nmst not carry it out." A principle, that car- 
ried out deatroya all rules which pretend to rest upon 
it, lays itself open to suspicion. Mill assumes the en- 
tire questioD in assuming that there ia a rule. Grant 
this, and the necessity of not 'making exceptions,' 
that la, of not applying the hedonistic standard to 
each case, on its own merits, follows. But the argu- 
ment which Mill needs to meet is that hedonism 
requires us to apply tlie standard to each case in itself. 
and that, therefore, there ia no rule. Mill simply saya 
— assume the rule, and it follows, etc. 

See Briidley, Op. cit., pp. 9S-101; Green, itk. T V, Ch. 
3; Martineau. Vol. II, pp. 329-334. 

XIX. 

The Sum We have been dealing with bedon- 
andthe ism in its strict form — that whidi 
Quality makes a pleasure, considered as to 
of its intensity, certainty, etc., tlie end 

Pleasure of an act. Hedonism in tbis form 
as the fails to unify life, and fails, there- 
Standard, fore, to supply any standard. But 
the end of conduct is often stated to be the greatest 
possible Slim of pleasnres, thus introducing a cer- 
tain element of generality. Mill goes further and 
brings in the idea of quality of pleasure. 



BcgardinK the sum of pleasures the folJowing from 
Sidgwick (Op. ciL p. 3H2; aee also p. 114) gives the 
hedoDl.stio statement. " The assumption is involved 
tliat all pleasures are capiible of being compnred quali- 
tatively with one aaother and with all pains; that 
every feeling has a certain intensive quality, positive 
or negative (or perhaps zero) in respect to its desira- 
bleness and that the quantity may be known, so that 
each may be weighed in ethical scales against any 
Other. This assumption is involved in the very motion 
of maximum happiness," as the attempt to malie "as 
great as possible a sum of elements not quantitatively ' 
oommenaurable would be a mathematical absurdity." 
L Sum of pleasures as the moral end. This, 
first, taken as criterion, comes into conflict with the, 
hedonistic psychology of pleasure as the motive of 
acts; and, secondly, it requires some objective 
Btnndard by means of which pleasure is to be 
summed, and is, in so tar, a surrender of the whole 
hedonistic position. 

1. If the object of desire is pleasure or a state 
of feeling which exists only as it is' felt, it ia im- 
ble that we should dosire a greatest sum of 
es. We can desire a pleasure and that only. 
I possible that we should ever desire a 
ibtinnous series of pleasures. We can desire one 
e and when that is gone, another, bat we can 
t anity our desires enough to aim at e 
pleasures. 




This is well put by Green (Op. 
a feeling of a pleased person, 
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sense of enjoyment, pleasure ciinnot fomi asiini. Row- 
ever numerous ihc sources of a state of pleasant ftwl- 
ing, it is one and Js over liefore iinoiher can be 
enjoyeJ. It and its siicceasors can ha added together 
in Ihougtit, bill not in enjoy in t-.ut or iu imaKination of 
an enjoyment. If the desire is only for pleiiaure, t, e,, 
for »D enjoyment or feeling of pleasure, wb are nSm- 
ply vietiras of words when we titlk of desire for a aum 
of pleasures, much more when we take the greatest 
imaginable sum to be the moat d (-si ruble." Soe the 
whole |>iisBiige. pp. 235-216. 

"2. But the phrase "sum of pleasures" undoubt* 
edly baa a tneaoing^though the fact that it has a 
meaning shows the untruth of the hedonistic psy- 
chology. Surrendering this psychology, what shall 
we say of the maximum possibility of pleasure ae 
the criterion of the morality of acts ? It must bo con- 
ceded that this conception does afford some basis — 
although a rather slippery one — tor the unification 
of conduct. Each act is considered now not in its 
isolation merely, but in its connection with other 
acts, according as its relation to them may increase ' 
or decrease the possible sum of future happiness. 
But this very fact that some imiTersal, or element of 
relation, albeit a quantitative one, has been intro- 
duced, arouses this inquiry: Whence do we derive 
it r How do we get the thought of a sum of pleasure, 
and of a maximum sam? Only by taking into 
account the objective conditions upon which pleas- 
ures depend, and by judging the pleasures from the 




standpoint of these objective conditions. When 
f we imagine we are tbinkiog of a sum of pleaffiires, 
real]y thinldng ot that totality of conditions 
which wiJ] come nearest aifording ua self- satiaf ac- 
tion—we are thinking of a comprehensive and con- 
tinuons activity whose various parts are adjusted to 
one another. Because it is complete activity, it is 
necessarily conceived as giving the greatest posBible 
pleasTue, bat apart from refereoco to complete 
activity and apart from the objects in which this is 
realized, the phrase ' greatest stim of happiness ' is 
a mere phrase. HeaHureK mast be measured by a 
utandard, by a yard stick, before they can be sum- 
med in thought, and the yard stick we aso is the 
activity in which the pleasure comes. We do not 
measure conduct by pleasure, but we compare and 
Bum up pleasures on the basis of the objecta which 
occasion them. To add feehngs, mere transitory 
consefjuencea, without first reducing those feelings 
to a commou denominator by their relation to one 
objootlvo standard, is an impossibility. Pleasure ia 
a sort of sign or symbol of the object which satis- 
fies", and we may cairy on our judgment, if we will, 
in ti>rms of the sign, without reference to the stand- 
ard, bat to argue as if the sign were the thing, as- 
if the sum of pleasure were the activity, is suicidal. 

Thus Grepn says (Op. cit., p. 244): " In truth a 
'b reference to his own true happiness in a refer- 




ence to the olijocts which chiefl; interest him, and has 

its controlling power on that account. More strictly, 
it is » wfiTPnce to an ideal aiate ot well-being, h state 
in which he shall l}e HUlisfled; but the oJiJectjio/ the 
man'v ohi^ (nUrestn mtpply the filling of that ideal 
state." See tiie argumeDt as put by Alexander (Moral 
Order and Progress, pp. 169-300). Alexander has also 
brought out (Ibid, pp. 207-210) that even if we are 
going to use a quantitative standard, the idea of s 
sum 13 not a very happy one. It is not so much asum 
of pleasures we want, a» a certain proportionate dla- 
tribution and combination of pleasures. " To regard 
the greatest sum of pleasures as the test of conduct, 
supposing that we could express it in units of pleas- 
ure, would be like declaring that when you iiad an 
atomic weight of 9a you had sulphuric acid. The 
numerical test would be useless unleas we knew what 
elements were to be combined, and in what pro- 
portion. Similarly till we know what kinds of 
activities (and therefore what kiniia of pleasures) 
go with one another to form the end, the greatfst sum 
of pleasures will give U9 only the equivalent of the 
end, but will not tell us what the composition of the 
end is, still less l^ow to get at it; or, to put the matter 
more simply, when we know what the characters of 
persona are. and how they are combined in morality, 
we then estimate the corresponding sum of pleasures," 
{p. 209.) 

II. A certain quality of pleasure the end. 
Some moraliafcs, notably John Stuart Mill, introdnoe 
confiiderations regarding the quality of pleasure into 
the conception of the end. "It is quite com- 
patible," says Mill, " with the principle of utility to 
recognize the fact that some kinds of pleasure 
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e more desirable and more valuable than others." 
[■(p. 310.) la it compatible? la kind of pleaaure 
e thing as pleasureT does not strict hedon- 
ism demaad that all kinds of pleasure equally pre- 
eerit as to intensity in consciousness shall be of 
the same value? To say otherwise is to give up 
pleasure as such as the standard and to hold that 
we have means for discriminating the respective 
lues of plea-sures which simply, as feelings, are 
s same. It is to hold, that is to say, that there is 
some standard of value external to the pleasures as 
such, by means of which their moral quality may 
be judged. In this case, this independent ntandai'd 
ia the real moral criterion which we are employing. 
Hedonism ia surrendered. 

Kant's position on this point seems impregnable. 
"It is surprising," he aaya,"tbat men otherwise astute 
can think it possible to dis-tingulsh between higher 
and lower dealreR, according as the ideas which are 
connected with the feeling of pleasure have t.hisir ori- 
gin in the senses or in the undtrstanding; for when 
we inquire what are thertetermininggroimds of desire, 
and place them in some expected pleasantness, it is of 
>,B0 cousequeaue whence the idea of this pleasing 

hjecl iB derived, but only how much it phaeeg 

ibe out; thing that concerns one, in order to deride 
Iholce, is how great, how long continued, bow easily 
obtained and how often repeated, this agreablenesa is 
For m to the man who wants money to spend.il is all 
the same whether the gold waa dug out of the moun- 
tain or waaheil out of the sand, provided it is every- 




wbera acceplnl at the same value; bo the man vfht> 
cares only for the enjoyiniRt oC life does not ask 
whethRr the iilHas are of the uDderatanding or the 
aensea, but only how much and haw great pleamrv i 
they will give for the longest time," 

See also liradley. Op. cit., pp. 105-110. 

When we ask bow the differences in qnality are' - 
establifihei] and bow wo tranalato this qualitative 
difference into moral difference, the eurreuder of 
pleasure as the standard beoomes even more evi- 
dent. We mnst know not only the fact of different 
qaalities, but how to decide which is ' higher ' than 
any other. We mast bring the qnolities before a 
tribunal of judgment which applies to them some 
standard of measurement. In themselves qualities 
may be diffwent, but they are not higher and lower. 
What is the tribunal and what is the law of judg- 
ment? According to Mill tho tribunal is the pref- 
erence of those who are acquainted with both kinds 
of pleasure. 

■■ Of two plcHsurw, if there be onp to which all. or 
almost all whohaveexperiene^oflioth. give a decided 
prefirence, irreBpective of :iny feeling of moral obli- 
gation to prefer it, that is the more desirable 
pleasure." It ifi an unquestionable fact that such 
differencps exist. ■■ Few Iminan creatures would con- 
sent (-0 be changed into any of the lower animals for a 
promiae of the fiitledt allowance at a beast's pleasures. 
No intelligent person would consent to be a fool; no 
instructed person would bo an ignoramus; no person 
of feeling and conscience would he selflsh and base. 



a though they should be peranaded that the fool, 
l^e duties or the rascal is better satisfied with hie lot , 

II they are with theirs It is better to be a 

buman being dissatisSed, than n pig satisfied; better I 
to lie aBocratea dissHtisfied, than a fool satisfied. And j 
it the fool or the pig are of a different opinion, it is 
ase they only hnow their own wide of the qnea- 

Thf other purty to the comparisoD Icnows holh I 
."—Mill, Op. Cit„ pp. 31I-3ia. And in an omitted j 
BrtionMill says the reason that ore of the highei 
unity would prefer h suffering which goes along 
feth that higher capacity, to more pleasure on a lower 
rene, is somethitig of which "the most appropriate 
^ellntion is a nenae of dignity, which all human 
^ngs possess in one form or another," 

question immediately arises regarding tJiis 

itandard of preferability. Is'it the mere hi&torical 

fact that some man, who ha,a experienced both, pre- 

lera A to B that makea A more desirable? Sarrfy 

E might say that if that person prefers A, A is more 

jsir&ble to him, bnt that I for my part prefer B, 

IDd that I do not intend to give np my preference. 

And why ehoiild I, e\en though thousands of othra" 

men happened to prefer A? B Ls the greater 

^leaflure, none the less, to me, and as a hedonist I 

uat ding to the only standard that I have. The 

»doiiiets, in a word, have appealed to feehng, and 

> fBeiing they must go for judgment. And feeling 

8 only as it is felt and only to him who feels it. 

On the other hand, perhaps it is not the bare 

let that some men prefer one pleasiire to anobhra' 
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that makes it more desirable, bat aomething in t 
character of the mea who prefer. And this { 
what Mill implieB. It la a "sense of dignity" 
belonging to man which makes hla jadgment of , 
pleasure better than that of animals; it is ihtt 
hnmaa being against the pig, Socrates against tha 
fool, the goo'l man against the rascal. This is tho 
complete surrender of hedonism, and the all but 
explicit Qitsertion that haman character, goodtiesa, 
wisdom, are the criteria of pleasure, instead of 
pleasure the criterion ot character and goodnosa, 
Mill's " sense of dignity," which is to be consid- 
ered in all e.stimates of pleasures, is just the sense 
of a moral (or active) capacity and destiny belong- 
ing to man. To refer pleasures to this is to moke ' i 
it the standard, and with this standard the anti- 
hedonist may well bo content, while asking, how^ 
ever, for its further analysis. 

To Bum np our long discussion of plet 
criterion of conduct in respect of its tmity, we may. J 
eay; Pleasure, as it actually exists in man, may bo i 
taken as a criterion, although not the really primar/ I 
one, of action. But this is not hedonism; for ^ 
pleasnre as it e.rists is something more than plea 
urable feeling; it is qualified through and through j 
by the kind of action which it accompanies, by the j 
kind of objects which the activity comprehends, 
And thus it is always a secondary criterion. The ' 
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meiit we be^n to aaalyzn we mnst ask what 

^nd of activity, wb&i kind of object it is which 

e pleasure aocompamoa and of which it is a ejm- 

I ImI. Wu may, if we will, calculate a man's 

' wealth in terms of dollars and cents; but this ia 

only because we can traaslate the money, the 

symbol, into goods, the reality. To desire pleasure 

inEtead of an activity of self, is to substitute 

aymbol for fact, and a symbol cnt off from fact 

oeases to be a symbol. Pleasure, as the hedonist 

treats it, mere agreeable feeling without active and 

I' thus objective relationships, is wholly an abstrac- 

I'laon. Since an abstraction, to make it the end of 

' 'd«aire reenlta id a elf- contradiction; while to make 

f it the standard of conduct is to deprive life of all 

' ttnity, all system, in a word^of all standard. 

XX. 

The Failure of Thus far our examination of 
Pleasure as a the hedonistic criterion has been 
Standard devoted to showing that it will 
to Unify Con- not make a system out of indivi- 
duct Socially, dual conduct. We have now to 
recognize the fact that pleasure is not a common 
good, and therefore fails to give a social unity to 
conduct — that is, it does not offer an end for which 
men may cooperate, or a good which reached by 
one must be shared by another. No argument is 
needed to show, theoretically, that any proposed 
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moral critcirtoD must, in order to be valid, barmon- 
ix« the iatereets and activitioe of different men, or 
to sbow, practically, that tbe wbole tendency of the 
modern demotrratic and philanthropic movement 
has been to discover and realize a good in which 
men shall share on the basis of an equal principle. 
It is contended that hedocism fails to satisfy these 
needs. According to it, the end for each man is 
his own pleasure. Pleasare is nothing objective in 
which men may equally participate, It is purely ' 
individual in tJie most excluaive sense of that term. 
It ia a state of feeling and can be enjoyed only 
while felt, and only by the one who feels it, To ae( ' 
it up for the ideal of conduct ia to turn life into aa 
exclusive and excluding struggle for possession of. 
the means of personal enjoyment; it is to erect into 
a principle the idea of tbe war of all against all. 
No end more thoroughly disintegrating than indi- 
vidual agreeable sensation could well be imagined. 

Suya Kant. (iiHge 116 of Abbott's Trans., entitled 
Kant's Tlii-ory of Ethics) on the basis of the desire of 
happiness " thsre reaulla a harmony like that which a 
certain satiriftal poem depicts as existing between a 
marrit4 couple bent on going to ruin: 0, marvellous 
harmony, what he wishes, she wishes also; or like 
what is said of the pledge of Frauds 1 to the emperor 
Charles V, what my brother Charles wishes that I 
wish also (pis., Milan)." 

Almost all modem moralists who take pleas- 
ure as the end conceive it to be not individual 
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pleasure, but the happiness of all men or evan of 
all sentient creatures. Thus we are brought to the 
_C0QsideratioD of 'Utilitarianism. 

Says Mill {Op. cit., p. 323), " The happiness which 
toTins the Utilittirian standard of what is right in con- 
_ ;t is not the agenl'a own happiness, but that of all 
concerned; as between his own happiness and that of 
others. Utilitarianism requires him to be as strictly 
impurtial as a disinterested and benevolent spectator." 
And Cpage 315) the Utilitarian standard is " not the 
greatest happiness, but the greatest 
mount of happiness altogether." See also Sidj^wick 
I. cit„ p. 379), " By Utilitarianism is here meant 
e ethical theory, first distinctly formulated by Ben- 
^ tham. that the conduct which, under any given cir- 
eumstances is externally or objectively right is that 
which will produce the greatest amount of happiness 
I the whole; that is, taking into account all whose 
happiness is affected by the conduct. It would tend to 
clearness if we might call tbis principle, and tho 
method based upon it, by some such name ne Uai- 
Tersalistic hedonism." As popularly put, the utilita- 
rian standard is the "greatest happiness of the great- 
I est number." While in its calculation "each is to 
count for one and only one." (Bentham). And finally 
Bain (Emotions and Mill. p. 303). " Utility is opposed 
,.. to the selfish theory, (or. as propounded, it always im- 
f ^ie« the good of society (renernlly. and the subordiaa- 
f lifiU of individual interests to the general good." 
XXI. 

Criticism of The utilitarian theory oertainly 

Utilitarian- does away entirely with one of the 

ism. two main objections to hedoniKm — 

B failure to provide a general, as distinct from a 
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private end. The qneBtiou which we have to meet, 
however, is whether this esteoBioa of the end from 
the individual to society is oonsisteot with the fun- 
damental principles of hedonism. Hoiv do we got 
from individual pleasure to the happiness of allf 

,\o intuitional ulilitariau.likeSidgwifk. has ready 
an iiuswer which is not open to the empirical utilita- 
rians, like Bonthiira, Mill and Bain, Methods of Elh- 
los, Bk. III. ch. 13-14, p. 355. "We may obtain the 
se/f-evident pi-inctple that the good or any one individ- 
UDd is of no more importance, an a part of universal 
good, than the good of any other. The abstract prin- 
oiplu of the duty of benevolence, so far as it is cogni- 
zable by direct intuition'^ is, "that one is morally 
bound to regard the (rood of any other individual as 
much as one's own" — and pag^e 3S4, "the prifKlplev, 
ao far as tiify are immediately knoion by abstract in- 
tuition, om only be stated as precepts to seek (1) one's, ,! 
own good on the whole, and (2) the good of any other 
no less than one's own, in so far as it is no less an el&- ■ 
ment of universal good." Sidgwick, that is, dlllers in { 
two important points finm most utilitarians. Hq i 
holds that pleasure is not the sole, or even the usuaJ J 
object of desire. And he holds that we have an imm&- i 
di ale faculty of rational intuition which informs uBl 
that the good of others is as desirable an end of our 1 
conduct as isourownhappinesa. Our former arguments 4 
against pleasure as the end, bear, of course, equally £ 
against this theory, but not the following argumenta^i 
Criticisms of this position of Sidgwick's will be found ] 
in Green (Op. cit., pp. 400-415); Bradley (Op. cit, pp. 
114-117). 

The popular answer to the qneation bow we get | 
from individual to general happiness, misses the 
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Fl entire point of the qnestioo. This answer simply 

says that happinesB is * intriTtsically desirable'. 

Let it be so; but 'happiness' in this general way is 

a mere abstraction. Happiness is always a partic- 

olar condition of one particular person, "Whoj 

happiness is desirable and to 'whoiu' Because 

f happiness is intrinaicallj desirable to me, does it 

I follow that your happiness is intrinsically desirable 

" to me? Indeed, in the bedonistic psychology, is it 

not nonsense to say that a stats of your feeling is 

desirable to me? Mill's amplified version of the 

popular answpi- brings out the ambignity all the 

■ more plainly. He says (Utilitarianism, p. 340), 

"No reason can be given why the general happi- 

ft-ness is desirable, except that each person, so far as 

I be believes it to be obtainable, desires his own hap- 

I pinesB. This, however, being a fact, we have not 

only all the proof which the case admits of, but all 

whioli it is possible to require, that happiness is a 

good; that each person's happiness ia a good to 

that person; and the gt^neral happiness, therefore, 

a good to the aggregate of all persons." But does 

it follow that because the happiness of A is an end 

to A, the happiness of B an end to B, and the 

happiness of C an end to C, that, therefore, the 

happiness of B and G is an end to A? There is 

obviously no connection between the premises and 

the supposed conclusion. And there appears to be, 
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Bfl Mill puts it, only &a Bccoiiat of the ambiguity 
of his Itist clause, *' the general bnppioesfl n good 
to the aggregate of all persons." The good of A, 
and B aad C may bo a f^ood to the aggregato i 

{A + B + C), bnt vhat universal istic hedonism 
reqairea ia that the aggregate good of A -f- B + 
0, be a good to A and to B and to C taken neparately 
^a very different proposition. Mill is guilty o( 
the fallacy known logically aa the fallacy of divi- 
Bion — arguing from a collective whole to the dis- 
tributed units. Because all men want to be happy, 
it hardly follows that every man wants all to be 
happy. There is, accordingly, no direct road from 
individualistic hedonism — private pleasure — to iini- 
versalistic— general pleasure. Moreover, if we 
adopt the usual psychology of hedonism and say 
that pleasure is the motive of acting, it is abso- 
lutely absurd to say that general pleasure can be a 
motive. How can I be moved by the happiness 
which exists in some one else ? I may feel a pleasure 
resembling his, and be moved by it, but that is 
quite a different matter. 

XXII. 

Indirect Means Is there any indirect i 

of Identifying method of going from the J 

Private and pleasure of one to ( 

General Pleasure, pleasure of all? Upon tha i 

whole, the utilitarians do not claim that there is any I 




B&tnral and inimodiste coimectioa between the 
desire for private and for general happiness, bnt 
snppose that there are certain meaoB which are 
mstnimeatal in hnngtBg abont an identity. Of 
these means the sym pathetic emotion§ and ths 
inflaence of law and of edncatioQ are the chief. 
Each of these, moreover, cooperates with the other. 

1. Sympathetic and Social Emoiioiis. 

We are so conetitnted by nature that we take 
pleasure in the happiness of others and feel 
pain in their misery. A proper regard for our 
own welfare must lead us, therefore, to take an 
interest in the pleasure of others. Onr own feel- 
ings, moreover, are largely influenced by the feelings 
of others toward ua. If we act in a certain way 
we shall incur the disapprobation of others, and 
this, independently of any overt punishment Jt 
may lead them to inflict upon ua, arouses feeliuga 
of shame, of inferiority, of being under the dis- 
pleasure of others, feelings all of which are de- 
cidedly painful. The more enlightened our judg- 
ment, the more we see how onr pleasures are bound 
up in those of others. 

■' ThB Dictatf^a of Utility " (TJentham, Op. cit., p. 56) 
are neither more norles-s t.han thedictatea of the most 
extensive ami enliBhteoed (that is, well ad visert) benev- 
olence," and (p. 18], " The pteasurcs of benevolfnce are 
the pleasures resiiltinB from the view of any pleasures 
suppoESert to be possessed by the heinga who may be 




tbe objects of benevnleniMi Thaw ma^ also be 

called thapl'^dsiin-sof good will; ths pleiisuri-B of sym- 
pathy, or the plea-ill res or thi* henevi)letil or soclul 

" ms": Jind(p. U4), ■• WImL motives (indt-pondent ' 
or such lis Ifji lalaixon and religion may chiioati t« fup. Jl 
iLisIi) can ouH mitn have to consult the happiness of ;!i| 
another? . . . . Ln answttr to this, it ciinnol but bo 
admitted thiit thi? only Ititertats which » mttn at all 
tiniKs and Lipun all occasions in sure to Hnd adequate 
motives for consultiog. lire his own. Notwithalunding 
this, then) are nu occa-sions in which a man has not 
some motives for cooHidtlnK the hupplne,as of other 
men, In the first place he has. on all octasions, the 
purely social motive of nyinpathy and benevolence; 
in the next place be has, on most occuslons, the semi- 
social motives of love of amity and love oF reputa- 
tion." And so in Ihe Deontology, which, however. 
was not published by Bent hum bimself, page 203," Tbe 
more enlightened one is, the more one forms the 
habit of general benevolence, liecause it U seen that 
the interests of men combine with each other in more 
points than they conflict in." 

2. Education and Law. 

Education, working directly and iut«rnally u[xm , 
the feelings, and government, appealing to them from j 
without through coramands and penalties, are con- 
stantly effecting an increasing identity of self- ' 
interest and regard for others. These means 1 
supplement the action of sympathy and the more j 
instinctive emotions. They stimulate and even ' 
indnoe a proper interest in the pleasures of others. ■ 
In governmental taw, with its punishments, weJ 
have an express instrument for maldng the plee 



urea of one harmonize with (or at least not conflict 
with) the pleasures of others. 

Thus Benthiiiii, after statinfr that an anlightened 
mind perceives tlie identity of splf* interest and that of 
' -oUiers (or of egoism and aW-uium, aa tbeae interests 
"fare now comaioTilv ealled), goes on (Deontology, p. 
"The maj'jritjdonot have aufficient enligliten- 
ment.Qor enough moral feeling so that their churauter 
bom beyond the aid of luws, and so the legislator 
Should supplement the frailty of this natural interest. 
In adding to it an artiflcial interest more appreciable 
and more continuous. Thus the government augments 
and extends the rannexion which exisls between prn- 
Bdence and benevolence." Mill says (Op. cit., p. 323): 
T'Tq do aa you would be done by, and to love your 
|beij?hhor aa yourai'lf, constitute the ideal perfection of 
'utilitarian *uorality. Aa the means of making the 
nearest approach to this ideal, utility would enjoin, 
first, th;it laws and social arrangements should place 
the happiness or the interest of every individual as 
ne^arly as possible in harmony with the interest of the 
whole; and, secondly, that education and opinion, 
which have so vast a power over hnman character, 
^^hould so use that power aa to establish in the mind of 
!Tery IndtTiduitl an indissoluble association between 
pbls own happiness and the good of the whole." 

XXIII. 

' Private Pleasures In criticism of these imii- 
and rect methoda of establishing 

General Welfare, the identity of ' egoism ' and 
*altniiBm,' it may be said: 

1. That the supposed relation between the pri- 
rate and the general happiness is extrinsic, and 



hence always accidental and open to esoeptioD. 
It is not oonteaded that there in any order which 
morally demands that tiiPre bo an identity of in- 
terests. It k simply argued that there are certain 
physical and psychological forces which operate, 
as matter of fact, to bring abont snoh a result. 
Now we may admit, if we like, that eiich forces 
exist and that they are capable of accomplishing all 
that Bentham and Mill claim for them. But all 
that is estahhshed is, at most, a certain state of 
facts which is interesting as a state of facts, but 
which has no especial moral bearing. It is not 
pretended that there is in the very order of things 
any necessary and intrinsic connection between the 
happiness of one and of another. Such identity 1 
as exists, therefore, musli be a mere external result I 
of the action of certain forces. It is accidental. 
This being the case, how can it constitute the uni- 
Teraal ideal of action? Why is it not open for an 
agent, under exceptional circnmstances, to act for 
his own pleasure, to the exclusion of that of others f 
We may admit that, upon the whole (or that i 
always, though this is wholly impossible to prov6)i.^ 
in past experience, personal pleasure has been besii . 
attained by a certain regard for the pleasures rf J 
others; but the connection being wholly empiricat J 
(that is, of past instances and not of an intrinsio % 
law), we may ask how it can be claimed that ths j 
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same oonnectioii is certain to hold in this oew case f 
Nor is it probable that any one would claim that 
the connection between individual pleasure and 
general pleasure bad been so universal aud inva- 
fiable in past experience. 

Intrinsic moral considerations (that is, those 
based op the very nature of human action) being 
put aaide, a pretty strong case could be made 
oat (or the statement that individn&l happiness is 
t attained by ignoring the happiness oC others. 
Probably the most that can be established on the 
other side is that a due prudence dictates that some 
attention be paid to the pleasures of others, in cal- 
l^ulating one's owu pleaBures. 
And this suggests: 

2. That the ecd is atiU private pleasure, general 

iJeasnre being simply a meaus. Granting all that 

the hedonists urge, what Iheir argumonta prove ia 

not that the general pleasure ia the end of aetioa, 

but that, private pleasure being the end, regard for 

[ihe pleasures of others is oue of the most efficient 

I laeans of reaching it. If private pleusare is a 

' selfish end, the end is not less selfish because the 

[ road to it happens to bring pleasure to others also, 

Sfe Royce, Religious Aspect of Philosophy, pp. 

P«l-74. 

The use of education and law to bring about 
3 identity, presupposes that we already have the 




ideal of the identity ns sometlimg dosir&ble t» 

realize— it takes for granted the very thing to be 
proved. Why should it occur to men to use the 
private ioflueQce of opiuion and edaoatioo, and 
the public inllaences of law and penalty to identify 
private welfare with public, unless they were al- 
ready convinced that general welfare was the end 
of conduct, the one desirable thing? What the 
bedoDi»;t has to do is to ehow bow, from the end of 
private happiness, we may get to the end of general 
happiness. What Bentham and Mill do uhow is, 
that if we take general happiness as the end, we 
may and do use education and law to bring about 
an identity of personal aud general pleasures. 
This may go nndoubted, but the question how we 
get the general happiness as the end, the good, re- 
mains unanswered. 

Nor is this all. The conception of general hap- 
piness, taken by itself, has all the abstractness, 
vagueness and uncertainty of that of personal hap- 
piness, multiplied indefinitely by the greater num- 
ber of persons introduced. To calculate the effects 
of actions upon the general happiness— when hap- 
piness is interpreted as a state of feeling — is an 
impossibility. And thus it is that when one is 
speaking of pleasurea oae is really thinking of wel- 
fare, or well-being, or satisfied and progressive 
human lives. Happiness is considered as it would. 
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he, If detercnined hy certain active and well defined ~ 
interests, and thus the hedonistic theory, while con- 
tradicting itself, gets apparently all the support of 
an opposed theory. TJniversalistic hedonism thna, 
more or less expressly, takes for granted a social 
order, or community of persons, of which the agent 
is simply one member lilie any other. This is the 
ideal which it proposes to realize. la this way — 
although at the cost of logical suicide — the ideal 
gets a content and a detiniteDoaa upon which it is 
^ssible to base judgments. 

That this aocial orffaui/ation of perHoua is the 

I idieal which Mill is actually thinking of, rather than 

L^luy Buccessioa of stiitea of af^reeiible sensation, is evi- 

U'dent hy hU treatment of the whole subject. Mill ia 

B^tiit^ clear that ednciition and opinion may proiliice 

■finjBort of ferUng.aa well as truly henevolent motives 

Tto actions. l"or example, in his critique of Whewell. 

be says, (Op. cit., p. 154): " All experience shows that 

the jiiorHl fr-elinffa are prfeiiiinpnlly artillciul, and ihe 

prorliicts of culture: thut nven when reasonable, they 

I i are do more spontaneous than the growth of corn and 

b;jrine (which are (jiilte as niilural). and that the most 

CfleDBelesa anU pernicious feeling can as easily be raised 

f lo the utmost intensity by inculcation, as hemlock and 

thistles CO 111 1 1 lie reared to luxuriant growth by sowing 

ftiem inslfuil of wheat." It Is certainly implied here 

l^nt Ingislatlon. etiiicatioD ami public opinion must 

f liare tut a presupposed standard the identity of general 

lul private interests or else they may produce any- 

Hlhlog whatever, That is to siiy, Miil instead of arriv- , 

I at his result of geut^rat huppines.s simply takes it 

T granted. 
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Tbla fact and the further fact that he virtually 
tie tines happiness through (certain objective intereats 
and euds (thus reversing the true hedonUlic potjition) 
Is obvious from the f(illiiwing,(Mill, Op. uit., ; 
347): After again etutiug that the moral feeltngs urtj 
capable of uultivation in almoHt any directioD, imdlV 
stating that iDortLl aHsuciations tliat are of artificial 
fionatruction iliMsolve through the force of inteilectui^ J 
analysis (of. his Autobiography, ji. 136), anil ihdt the as- 
aooiation of pleasure with the feeling of duty would 
similarly dli^olve unless it had. a natural basis of sen- 
timent, he goes on. " But there is this basis of power- 
ful natural sentiment. This 6rm foundatiou is that , 
of the social feelings of rnankind; the desire to be iBtn 
unity with our fellow-creaturea. The social state is oS] 
once so natural, to neoessarp, and so habitual to t 
that except in same unitsual drounistanees. or bi 
efort of voltmtarp abstraction fie never conceives t 
himself otherwise tlian as a member ofahody. An]H 
condition, therefore, which is essential to a state of 
society becomes more and more an inseparable part of 
every person's conception of the state of things which 
he is bom Into, and whicb Is the destiny of a human 
being." Mill then goes on to describe some of the 
ways in which the social unity manifests itself and 
infiuPDces the individual's conduct. Then the latter 
"comes, as thongh instinctively, to be conscious of 
himseir as a being who of course pays regard toolhers, _ 
The good of others becomes to him a thing naturally J 
and necessarily to be attended to, lilte any of the phy-ij 
Bical conditions of our existence. The de^lj/n 
conception which every indiviiliifil even noui has i 
himself as a social being tends to make him feel it q 
one of hitnatural roants, that thereshould be harmot 
between his feelingt and aimn and those of his fellov 



latures. Thia conviction is the ultimate sanction of 
e greatest happineaa mornlity." 

It IB to be aoticed that there is involved in thia 
scoovmt three ideas, any one of which involves sach 
a reconstruction of the pleaBure theory as to be a 
(Borrender of bedoniBm. 

J. There is, in one instance, a natural (or in- 
rinsic) connection between the end of eondiict and 
the feelings, and not simply an external or artificial 
bond. This is in the case of the social feelings. 
In other words, in one case the ideal, that is, happi- 
ness, is intrinsically, or necessarily connected with 
u certain kind of conduct, that flowing from the 
social impulses. This, of course, reverses hedonisBi 
ffoz it makes happiness dependent upon a certain 
kind of conduct, instead of determining the natore 
&)f conduct according as it happens to result in 
pleasure or pain. 

Ian conceives of himself, of his end or of 

his destiny as a member of « social body, and 

this conception determines the nature of his wants 

and aims. That is to say. it is not mere happiness 

. that a man wants, but a certain kind of happiness, 

. that which would satisfy a man who conceived of 

Itimsell BB social, or having ends and interests in 

t- omnmOQ with others. 

Finally, it is not mere genera! "happiness" 
which is the end, at all. It is social unity; " har- 




1QOD7 of feelings and aims," a beneficial coQditiou 
for one's self in which the benefitfi of all are iocliided 
Instead of the essentially vagae idea of states of 
pleasurable sensation we have the conception of s 
commnnity of interests and ends, in securing which 
alone is true happiness to be found. This concep- 
tion of the moral ideal we regard as essentially 
true, but it is not hedonism. It gives up wholly 
the notion thot pleasure is the desired, and, siuoe it 
sets up a standard by which it determines pleas- 
ure, it gives up equally the notion that pleasure as 
such is the desirable. 

In aildition to the works already referred to. the 
following will give fuller ideas of hedonism anil util- 
itarianism: For hiatorieal treatment see Sidjwick, 
History of Ethics; Joill, Geschichte der Ethik, Vol. 
II., pp. 433468; Bain, Moral Science, Historical Men- 
tion; Guyau. La Morale Anglaise Coutemporaine; 
Wallace, Epicureanism; Pater, Mariua, the Epicurean. 
Paley. Moral and Political Philosophy; Grote, Exam- 
ination of the Utilitarian Philosophy (especially fair 
and valuable criticism); Lecky, Hiatory of European 
Morals, Vol. I. ch. 1; Birks. jtilitarianlsm (hostile); 
Blackie, Four Phases of Morals: Essay on Utilitar- 
ianism (hostile); Gizycki, students' Manual of Ethical 
Philoaopby, (Colt's trans., favorable); Calderwood, 
Hand-Book of Moral Philosophy (opposed); Laurie, 
Ethica (e. g.. p. 10). " The object of will is not pleas- 
ure, not yet happiness, but reason-given law— the law 
of harmony; but this necessarily ascertained through 
feeling, and, therefore, through happiness." 

Wilson and Fowler, Principles of Morals, Yol. 1, 




The Utilitarian Theory There baa lately 

Combined With the beeo aa attempt to 

Doctrine of Evolution, o o m b i q e ntilitariBa 

morality with the theory of evolution. This posi- 
tion, chiefly aa occupied by Herbert Spencer and 
Leslie Stephen, we shall now examine. 

Alexander, also, Moral Order and Progress, makes 
large use of the theory o£ evolution, but does nol 
attempt to unite it nith any form of hedonism. 

For the combination, at least three decided ad- 
vantages are claimed over ordinary utilitarianism. 

1. It transforms "empirical rules' into 'rational 
The evolutionary hedonists regard pleasure 
18 the good, but hold that the theory of evolution en- 
[■ ablee them to jndge of tlm relation of acts to 
pleasure much better than the ordinary theory. Ab 
Mr. Spencer puts it, the ordinary theory is not sci- 
entific, because it does not fully recognize the 
principle of causation aa existing between certain 
acts as causes, and pleasures (or pains) as effects. 
It undoubtedly recognizes that some acts do result 
in pain or pleasure, but does not show how or why 
they so result. By the aid of the theory of evolu- 
tion we can demonstrate that certain acts miiat be 
beneficial because furthering evolution, and others 
painful beoBOse retarding it. 



Spencer, Data of Ethica, pp. 5758. "Moral 
properly BO- caJ led— the science of right Gondut^t— bM 
for its ohject to determine Aout and why certain riilflj 
of conduct are detrimental, and certain other r 
beneHcifil. Those good and bjid results cannot be ace 
dental, but iiiust be necessary couHeqiiencee of the^ 
constitution of things; and I conceive it to be the ' 
business oF moral Koiencfi to deduce, from the laum of 
life aJtd the oonditiotta of existence, what kinds of 
action necessatil]/ tend to produce happiness, and what 
kinds to produce unhappinesa. Having: dBne this, lt» I 
deductions are to be recognized as l.iws of condm!t[| 
and are to be conformed to irrespective of a dire 

estimation of happiness or misery The objaivl 

tion which I have to the current utilitarianism is, 
that it recognizes no more developed form of utility 
—does not see that it has reached but thp initial stage 

of moral science It is supposed that in future, 

as now. utility is to be determined only by observation 
of results; and that there is no possibility of knowing 
by deduction from fundamental principles what con- 
duct niiwff be detrimental and what conduct nmut be 
beneficial." Cf. also ch. IX, and Stephen, Bcience of 
Eh tics, ch. IX. 

It is contended, then, that by the use of the evo- 
lulionary theory, we may substitute certain condi- 
tiona, which in the very nature of things tend (o 
produce happiness, for a ealcnlation, based upon 
observation of more or less varying cases in the past, 
of the probable results of the specific action. Thus 
we get a fixed objective standard and do away with 
all the objections based upon the uncertainty, 
vagueness and liability to exceptions, of the ordinary 
ntiliiarian morality. 



Spmcer, Op. eit., p. 162t "' When alleging that 
tempirical utilitarianism is but introductory to rational 
■'Dtilitarianism 1 pointed out that the last does not 
r take welfare for its immediate object of pursuit, bat 
takes for its ioimediate object of pursuit conformity 
to certain principles whic]], in the nature of tbings, 
cawsally determine welfare." 

2. It reconciles 'intuitionalism' with 'empir- 
icism.' The theory of evolution not only gives us 
an objective standard on wliieh happiness neces- 
sarily depends, and from which we may derive onr 
laws ol conduct, instead of deriving thorn from ob- 
servation of pai'ticnlar ca.'ses, but it enables us to 
recognize that there are certain moral ideas now 
innate or intuitive. The whole human race, the 
whole animal race, has for an indefinite time been 
undergoing exporiencos of what leads to pleasore 
sad of what leada to pain, until iinally the results 
o( these expuriances hare become organized into 
OUT very physical and mental make-up. The first 
point was that we could substitute for consideration 
of results consideration of the causes which deter- 
mine these results; the present point is that so far 
as we liave to nse results, we can use those of the 
,raoe, instead of the short span of the individual's 

life. 

Spencer. Op. cit., pp. 123-134, " The experiences of 
utility or^3ni?;ed and consolidalud through uU past 
jg^neiations oC the human race biive been produdng 
-corresponding nervous modiflwUions, which, by i;on- 
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ttDU6d trananilBBion and uccuni illation, have becnmO' 
in IIS certain facultiea of innral Intuition — certain 
emotions oorreBponiliug to rl|{ht and wrong condnot, 
which have no apparent basis in the individual expe- 
riences ot utility The evolution hypothesis thus 

enables us to reconcile opposed moral theories 

The doctrine of innate powers of moral perception 
become congruous with the utilitarian doctrine, when 
it ia seen that preferences and aversions are rendered 
organic by inheritance of the effects of pleasurable 
and painful experiences in progenitors." 

3, It reconciles 'egoism' with 'altmism.' 
we have seen, the relation of personal pleasur 
general happiness presents very serions difficnltiea to 
heilon.sm. It is claimed, however, that the very pro- 
cess of evolution necessitates a certain identity. 
The being which snrviveB must be the being which 
has properly adapted himself to his environment, 
which is largely social, and there is assurance that 
the conduct will be adapted to the environment 
just in the degree in which pleasure is taken in 
acta which concern the welfare of others. If an '^ 
agent has no pleasure in snch acts he will either nofe^^ 
perform them, or perform them only occasionally, I 
and thus will not meet the conditions of surviving, h 
If surrounding conditions demand constantly oertain 
actions, those actions in time must come to be pleas> 
arable. The conditions of survival demand altru- | 
istio action, and hence such action must become 4 
pleasurable to the agent {and in that sense egotistic). 
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Trom the laws of life fSpencer Op. clt., p. 2(B) It 
muBt be ROQcliided that unceasiag social dlsciplice 
will so mould human action, that eventually syinpa- 
^etic pleasures will be pursued to the fullest extent 

Idyantageoiis to each and all Though pleasure 

tntty be gained by giving pleasure, yet the thought of 
e sympathetic pleasure to be gained will not occupy 
conseiousneas, but only the thought of the pleasure 
given," 

XXV. 
Criticism Regarding the whole foregoing 

of scheme, it may be said so far as it 

_' Evolutionary is true, or suggestive of truth, it is 
Utilitarianism, not hedonistic. It does not judge 
actions from their effects in the way of pleasure or 
pain, but it judges pleasureg from the basis of an 
independent standard ' in the nature of things.' 
It is expressly declared that happiness is not to be ' 
so much the end, as the teat of conduct, and it is 
not happiness in general, of every sort and kind, I 
but a certain kind of happiness, happiness condi- 1 
tioned by certain modes of activity, that is the test. 
Spencer's hedonism in its final result hardly comes 
to more than saying that in the ease of a perfect 
individual in a perfect society, every action what- 
ever would be accompanied by pleasure, and that, 
therefore, in such a society, pleasure would be an 
infallible sign and test of the morality of action^a 
position which is not denied by any ethical writer 
whatever, unless a few extreme ascetics. Such a 
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position simply determines the value of pWaoi 
hy &a iadepeaiient oriterioo, Had then goes 
say of pleasure so determined, that it in the tcist oil 
the morality of aotion. ThiB may be tme, but, true ' 
or not, it is aot hedonistic. 

Furthermore, this standard by which the nature ih 
of pleasure is determined is itself an ethical (thab i 
is, active) staodard. We have already seen that 
Speacer conceives that the modes of producing hap- 
piness are to be deduced from the " laws of life and 
the conditions of esiatenee". This might be, of 
course, a deduction from phi/aical laws and ooadi- 
tionn. Biit when we find that the laws and condi- 
tions which Spencer employs are mainly those of 
aocial life, it is difficult to see why he is not employ- 
ing a strictly ethical standard, To dedace noi " 
»igiit actions directly from happiness, but the kinds 
of actions which will produce happiness from a con- 
sideration of a certain ideal of social relationships 
seems like a reversal of hedonism; but this is what 
Mr. Spencer does. 

XXVI. 

The Real Mr. Spencer expressly recognizes 

Criterion that there exists (1) an ideal code of 

of conduct, formulating the conduct of 

Evolutionary the completely adapted man in the 

Ethics. completely evolved society. Such a 

code is called absolute ethics as distinguished from 
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relative ethics — a oode the injunctiona of which a 
alone to be considered '^as abBoIutoly right, i 
trast with those that are relatively right or least! 
wrong, and which, as a B-ystem of ideal condnct, is 
to serve as a standard for our guidance in solving, 
as well as we can, the problems of real condaoi:" 
(p. 275 of the Data of Ethics). The ideal code 
-deals, it will be observed, with the behavior of the 
mpletely adapted man in a completely evolvec 
Joiety." This ideal as elsewhere st-ated, ii 

f Ueol social being so constituted that his spantane-l 
oua activities are congruous with the conditions 
imposed by the social onviroument formed by 

other ench beings The ultimate man ia 

one in whom there is a correspondeace between 
all the promptings of his nature and all the 
requirements of hjs life as carried on in society" 
(p, 275). Furthermore, "to make the ideal man 
serve as a standard, he has to be defined in terms 
of till' cojiditiona which his nature- fulfill — in terms 
of the objective requisites which must be met 
before condnct can be right" (p. 179). " Hence it 

Lis manifest that we must consider the ideal man a 

■♦listing in the ideal Bocial state '* (p. 280). 

Here we have in the most express terras the r 
ognition of a final and permanent standard with 
reference to which the nature of happiness is deter- 

■ mined, and the standard is one of social relation- i 
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ahipa. To bo sure it is claiined that the standard 
IB one which reaiilts in greatest happiness, but every 
ethical theory han always claimed that the ideal 
moral condition would be accompanied by the max- 
imum possible happiness. 

2. The ideal state is defined with reference to 
the end of ovolntion. That is, Spencer defines 
pleasure from an indepeodent standard instead of 
using pleasure as the standard. This standard is 
to be got at by considering that idea of "fully 
evolved conduct " given by the theory of evolution. 
This folly evolved conduct implies: (i.) GreBtesbJ 
possible quantity of life, both in length aad] 
breadth; (ii.) Similar maintenance of life in pro- 
geny; and (iii.) Life in which there ia no interfer- 
ence of actions by one with those of another, and, 
indeed, life in which the " members of a society 
give material help in the achievement of ends, 
thus rendering the "lives of all more complete". 
(See Chap. II of Data of Ethics). Furthermore, 
the " complete life here identified with the ideally 
moral life " may be otherwise defined as a life of 
perfect equilibrium (p. 74), or balance of functions 
(p. 00), and this considered not simply with refer- 
ence to the individual, but also with reference to 
the relation of the individual to society. " Com- 
plete life in a complete society is bat another name 
for complete equilibrium between the co-ordinated 
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ctivildeB of each eocisl nnit and those of the ag- 
regate of anits " (p. 74, and the whole of chap. 
See also pp. 169-170 for the position that 
the find is a society in which each individual has 
fnll fnnotions freely exercised in dne harmony, and 
is, p. 100, " the spontaneous exercise of duly pro- 
portioned faculties"). 

Not only is pleasure tbos determined by an 
objective standard of " oomplete living in a com- 
plete society " but it is expressly recognized that 
OB thiTiga are now, pfeaswre ie not a perfect guide 
to, or even teat of action. And this diificulty is 
thought to be removed by reference to the ideal 
state in which right action and happiness will fully , 
coincide. 

The failure of pleasure as a perfect test and I 
guide of right conduct, comes out in at leant three 



1. There is the conflict of one set of pleasures 
with anotlier, or of present happineds with future, 
one lot having to be surrendered for the sake of 
another. This is wrong, since pleasure as such is 
good, and, although a fact, at present, exists only on 
account of the incomplete developnient of society. 
When there is "complete adjustment of humanity 
to the social state there will be recognition of the 
truth that actions are completely right only when, , 
besides being conducive to future happiness, special 



and general, thoy are inured intely pleasurable, and 
tliat< paiDfiilDe«3s, Dot only ultimate but proximate, 
IB the coQcomitant of actioafi which are wrong" 
(p. 29. See for varioiis cases iu which "pleasurea j 
ate not cormected with aotiooa which must be per- 
formed" and for the fltiitemont that this diffiouUy "j 
will be removed in an ideal statu of society, p. 77; 
pp. ^b-81; pp. 98-tHI). 

2. There is also, iit prowent, a conflict of indi- 
vidual happiness with social welfare. In the first I 
place, as long as there exist aatogonistic societies, 
the individual is called upon to sacrifice his own 
happiness to that of others, bat " such moralitiea 
are, by their definition, shown to belong to incom- 
plete conduct; not to conduct that is fully 
evolved" (See pp. 133-137). Furthermore, there 
will be conflict of claims, and consoqnent compro- 
mises between one's own pleasure and that of 
others (p. 14S), until there is a society in which 
there is '■ complete living through voluntary co- 
operation ", this implying negatively that one shall 
not interfere with another and shall fulfill coutraota, 
and positively that men shall spontaneously help to | 
aid one another lives beyond any specified agree- 
ment (pp. 146-149). 

3. There is, at present, a conflict of obligatioQ i 
with pleasure. Needed activities, in other words, 
have often to be performed under a pressure, which , 
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tiitber lessens the pleasnre of the action, or brings 
pain, the act being performed, however, to avoid b 
greater pain ( bo that thig point really conies under 
the first bead). But "the remoulding of human 
nature into fitness for the requirements of social 
life, mu.?t eveotaally malte all needful activities 
pleasurable, while it makes displeasurable all 
aetivitiea at Yarianoe with these requirements" 
(p. 183). "The things now doae with disliie, 

■ fittough sense of obligation, will be done then 
with immediate liking" (p. 84, and p. 180; 
and pp. 255-2rifi), All the quotations oh these 
varions points are simply so many recognitions 
that ploaeure and pain as such are not tests of 
fOOrality, but that they become so when morality 
independently realized. Pleasure is not now a 
it of condnnt, but becomes such a test as fast as 
ctivity becomes full and complete! What is this 
■t to admit (what was claimed in Sec. XHI) that 

L'fictivity itself is what man wants; notmej-e activity, 
bot the activity which belongs to man as man, and 
which therefore baa for its realized content all 
man's practical relationships. 

Of SppnnT'B comipption of the iJcal as something 
not now iviUJsi'il. Initio beHome time or ether realized 
onec for all, we h»ve ^aid nothing. But see below. 
Sec. M, anil alao Alexander.Op. cit., pp. 264-277, and 
altiO .Iiin.es, Unitarbm Review, Vol. XXII., pp. 212-213. 

We have attempted, iibovc, to ileal with evolu- 
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tioniiTy flthicB onl^ In the one point of its suppe 
cotmecUon with pleasure as a standard. Accounts an^^ 
criticisms or a broader anope will be found in Darwin^ 
Descent of Man; Murtineaii, Op. cic, Vol. 11, pp, 335- 
3fl3; Schunnan, Ethical Import o( Darwinism; c^orley, 
Ethics of Natuniliam, chapters V, and VI; Stephen, 
Science of Ethics, particularly pp. 31-34; 78-89; 359- 
379; Eoyce, Religious Aspect of Philosophy, pp. 71-S5; 
Everett, Poetry, Comedy and Duty.'Easay on the New 
Ethics; Seth in Mind. Jan. 1889, on Evolution of Mo- _ 
rality; Dewey, Andover Review, Vol. VII, 
Hyslop, Ibid., Vol. IX, p. 348. 

XXVll. 

Formal Ethics. We come now to the ethical" 
theories which attempt to find the good not only 
in the will itself, but in the will irrespective of 
any end to be reached by the will, The typical 
instance of such theories is the Kantian, and we 
shall, therefore, make that the basis of our esamin.- 
ation. Kant's theory, however, is primarily a theory 
not of the good, but of the nature of duty, and that 
makes a statement of bis doctrine somewhat more 
difficult. 

"The concept of good and evil must not he deter- ^. 
mined before the moral law (of which it seems as if 16- J 
must be the foundation), but only after it and by | 
means of it " {Abbott's Trans., p. 154). 

Separating, as far as we can, his theory of the ■ 
good from that of duty, we get the following n 
salts; 

1. Goodness belongs to the will, and to that alone, J 
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"Nothing cao possibly be couceived, in the world 
or out of it, which can be called goqd without qual- 
ification except a good will." The will is not good 
because of what it brings about, or what it is fitted 
to bring about; that ia, it is not good on account 
of its adaptation to any end outside of itself. It 
is good in itself. "It ia like a jewel whioh 
shines by its own light, having its whole value in 
itself." 

The good, then, ia not to be found in any 
[y'ec( of will or of desire, nor in the will so far as it 
S directed towards an end outside itself. For the 
II to be moved by inclination or by desire is for it 
■to be moved for the sake of some external end, which, 
moreover, is always pleasiue {Kant, i. e., agrees 
vrith the hedonists regarding the object of desire, 
but on that veiy ground denies that pleasure ia the 
good or the desirable). If, then, no object of desire 
can be the motive of a good wUl, what ia ita motive f 
Evidently ouly some principle derived from the vrill 
itself. The good will is the will which acta from 
regard to its own law. 

3. What is the nature of this law? Allobjecta 
' of desire (t, e., all material) have been excluded 
' from it. It must, therefore, be purely formal 
The only content of the law of the good will ia the 
' idea of law itself. The good will acta from rever- 
^eoces for law as law. It not only acts in confor- 
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mitjf loitk law, but has the conoeptJOD of \b.w b. 
directing spring. 

4. There mast, however, be Bomi> applioatioa o 
this motive of law in general to particular motives 
or acta. Thie ia secured as follows: The idea of 
law carries with it Uie idea of onivereality or self- 
identity. T o aot_trom the idea of law iB^eg_so to 
acLtba t the motive of action can be general ized — 
made a mo tive for all conduct. The good will ii 



the legislative -mii; the will whose motive can bo • 
made a law for conduct universally. The qaea- 
tion in a speeiflc caae is then: Can w ur motive 
h ere bo ma de universal, i. e., a law? If tEelicEion 
is bad, determinea ay an object of desire, it will be 
contingent and variable, sinoe pleasures are differ- 
ent to different pei^ons and to the same person 'I 
from moment to moment. The will is good, < 
then, when its motive (or maxim) is to be fonnd j 
solely in the legialative form of the action, or in ita 
fitueas to be generalized into a universal principle 
of conduct, and the law of the good will is: "Act 
so that the maxim of thy will can always at the 
same time hold good as a principle ot universal 
legislation" (Abbott's Trans,, p. 110; also p. 55). 

5. The application may be illustrated by the fol- 
lowing cases: 

(a) Some one, wearied by what he conceives to < 
be the entire misery of life proposes to commit sui- 
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«idfl, but he asks himself whether thin maxim based 
on the piinciple of aelf-lova could beoome a imiver- 
eallawoF nature; and " we see at once that a system 
of nature in which the very feeling, whose office is 
to compel men to the preaprration of life, should 
lead men by a universal law to death, cannot be 
conceived without contradiction". That is to aay, 
the principle of the motive which would lead a man 
D Boicide cannot be generalized without becoming 
mtradiotory — it cannot be made a law universal. 

(ft) An individual wishes to borrow money which 
he knows that he cannot repay. Can the maxim of 
this act be universalized? Evidentlynot: "a system 
of nature in which it should be a iiniversal law to 
promise without performing, for the sake of private 
good, would contradict itself, for then no one would 
L Jielieve the promise— the promise itself would be- 
Ewme impoaaible as well as the end it had in view." 

fo) A man finds that he has certain powers, 
but is disinclined to develop them. Can he make 
the masim of such conduct a universal law? Ha 
cannot idU that it should become muversal. " As a 
rational being, he must will that his faoulties be 
developed." 

(rf) A prosperous individual is disinclined to re- 
lieve the misery of others. Can his maxim be gen- 
eralized F "It is impossible to uiill that such a 
principle should have the universal validity of a 



law of uatnre. For a will wliich reeolved this 
would coDtradict iteelf, in as mucli as many oases 
might oocTir in which one would have need of the 
love and sympathy of others, and in which, by 
ench a law of natore, sprung from bis own will, he 
would deprive himself of all hope of the aid h« ' 
desires." 

Id conclusion, then, the good is the good will<^ 
iteelf, and the will is good in virtue of the baiQ^ 
form of its action, independently of all speoial'l 
material willed. 

See Abbott's tr.ms., pp. 9-16. 105-120. Caird'B Crit^rl 

cal Philosophy of Kant, Vol. II, pp. 171-181; 20fr-2ia„. 

XXVIII. 

Relation The Kantiaa theory, as already 
of this noticed, agrees in its psychology with 
Theory hedonism. It holds that pleasares 
to are the objects of desire. But it 

Hedonism, reverses the conclnsion which hedon- 
ism draws from this fact as to the desirable. Since 
pleasures are the object of desire, and pleasarea 
can give no law, bo universality to action, the end 
of action must be found wholly outside the pleas- 
ures, and wholly outside the desires. It can be 
found only in the bare law of the will itself. 

1. Hedonism finds the end of conduct, or the J 
desirable, whoUy determined by the various partio- 
ular desires which a man happens to have; Kant- 




inn ism holds that to discoTer the end of conduct, 
we must wholly esdnde the desireH, 

2, Hedonism holds that the Tightness of con- 
dact 18 determined wholly by its conseqnenees; 
Kantianism holds that the consequences have noth- 
ing to do with the Tightness of an act, bat that it 
is decided wholly by the motive of the act. 

From this contrast, we may anticipate both onr 
criticism of the Kantian theory and bur concep- 
tion of the true end of action. The fundamental 
error of hedonism and Kantianism is the same 
— the BOpposition that desires are for pleasure 
only. Let it be reqegnized that desires are for 
objects conceived as satisfying or developing the 
self, and that pleasure is incidental to this fulfill- 
ment of the capacities of self, and we have the 
means of escaping the one-sidedness of Kantianism 
of well as of hedonism. We can see that the end 
is neither tho procuring of particular pleasures 
through the various desires, nor action from the 
mere idea of abstract law in general, but that it is 
the saiiafacUon of desires according to law. The 
desire in its particular character does not give the 
law; this, as we saw in our criticism of hedonism, is 
to take away all law from condnct and to leave as 
at the mercy of our chance desires as they come 
and go. On the other hand the law is not some- 
thing wholly apart from the desires. This, as we 
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shall see, is equally to deprive ne of a law oapabls 
of governing coadact. The law is the law of the 
deeires themselves — the harraon; and adjaatmeBt 
of deairea oecessary to make them ioEtramente 
ID Ealfilling the special destiny or bosiuesB of the 
agent. 

From the same point of view we can see that the 
oiiterioa is foimd neither in the conseqaenoeB of 
oar acts as pleasures, nor apart from cotisequencet. 
It is foimd indeed in the consequences of acts, but ut j 
their co?nplele consequences : — -those upon the agent J 
and soDiety,*Bs helping or hindering them in fnl- ] 
fillment of their respective functions. 

XXIX. 

Criticism 1. With reference to the uniJlcaiioi^'M 
of of the conduct of the individual, OtM 

Kantian pleasure as the object of desire, we need 
Criterion now say nothing further, but may pro- 
of ceed at once to the criticism of the 
Conduct, theory that the will, acting according 
to the mere idea of law in general, is the end of man 
and hence that it is the criterion of the rightnesa 
or wrongoess of his acta. We shall attempt to 
show that such an end is wholly empty, and that it - 
fails (as much as hedonism) to unify oonduet or 
to place any specific act as to its morality. 

The difficulty of the end proposed by Kant is 
that it is an abstraction; that it is remote. The 
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hedonist leaves out one element from conduct, and 
takes into acoonnt the merelj^ particular or indJyid- 
naliBtic Bide; the Efintian abstracts the opposite 
element — the merely nniversaL The formal 
uniTeTBal, or nniTersFil stripped of all particular 
content, has, considered as an end of action, at least 
three defects, 

L It is an end which would make impossible 
I that very conduct of which it is taken to be the 
end— that is, moral conduct. In denying that 
' pleasure Is the end of action, we took pains to show 
that it (or rather the feeling due to the tension 
between pleasure of a state considered better and 
the pain of the experienced worse state) is aneces- 
sary element in the force impelling to action. The 
mere conception of an end is pnrely intellectaal; 
there is nothing in it to moTe to action. It_mBst 
be felt as valuable, as worth having,_Biid as more 
y alnable than_thg_;E^ aeDt condition-before it can 
, induce to ^otionj_It must interest, in a word, and 
' thoB excite desire. But if feeling is, as Eant de- 
' elares, to be excluded from the motive to action, be- 
86 it is pathological or related to pleasure as the 
object of desire, how can there be any force mov- 
ing to action? The mind seems to be set over 
f against a purely theoretical idea of an end, with 
nothing to connect the mind with the end. 
Unless the end interests, unless it arouses emotion. 




why Bhoald the agent ever aim at itf And if the 
law does excite feeling or doeire, mnst not this, 
on Kant's theory, bs desire for pleasure and thus 
ritiate the morality of the aetf We seem to bo in 
a dilemma, ooo side of which makes moral action ) 
impossible by taking away all indacing force, I 
while the other makes it impossible by introduoingi 
an im.moral factor into the motive. 

Kant attempts to escape from this difficulty by 
claiming that there is one feeling which is rational, 
and not sensuous in quality, being excited not by 
the conception of pleasure or pain, bat by that of H 
the moral law itseil This is the feeling of reTOP^i 
ence, and through this feeling wo can be moved to ' 
moral action. Waiving the question whether the 
mere idea of law in general wonld be capable of 
arousing any moral sentiment — or, putting the 
matter from the other side, whether Kant gives us 
a true account of the feeling of reverence^it is 
clear that this admission is fatal to Kant's theory. 
If desire or feeling as such is sensuous {ox patho- 
logical, as Kant terms it), what right have we to 
make this one e sception? And if we can make 
this one exception, why not others? If it is poBsi- 
ble in the case of reverenoe, why not in the cfise, 
say, of patriotism, or of friendship, or of philan- 
thropy, or of love — or even of curiosity, or of 
indignation, or of desire for approbation T Kant's 





Mpkration of revereooe, as the one moral sentiment 
from all others as pathological, is wholly arbitrary. 
The only distinction we can draw is of the feelings 
as they well np naturally in reaction upon stimoli, 
eentimtenta not conceived and thus neither moral nor 
immoral, and sentiments as transformed by ends 
of action, in which case all without exception may 
he moral or immoral, according to the character of 
the end- The Kantian separation is not only ar- 
bitrary psychologically, bat is false historically. 
So tar is it from true that the only moral sentiment 
is reverence for law, that men must have been 
moved toward action for centuries by rootives of 
love and hate and social regard, before they became 
C&pahle of such an abstract feeling as reverence. 
And it may be questioned whether this feeling, as 
Kant treats it. is even the highest or nltimate form 
of moral sentiment— whether it is not transitional 
to love, in which there is complete union of the 
indindual interest on one hand, and the objective 
end on the other. 

For thpsB criticisms at greater lannrth. see Caini, 
Critical Philosophy ot Kant, Vol. II. Bk. II, ch. IV. 

IL The Kantian end would not bring abont any 
system in conduct — on the contrary, it would tend 
to differences and collisions. What is required to 
give unity to the sphere of conduct is, as we have 
seen, a principle which shall comprehend all the 
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motives to action, giving each ita dne place in ooo^ 

tributing to the wholo— a univereal whioh shall 
orgauise the various particular acts into a harmoo- 
ioUB eyBtem. Now Kant'e conception of the good 
does not lead to sneh result. We may even aay 
that it makes it impossible. According to Kant each, , 
act most bo considered independently of eveijr | 
other, and must be capable of generalization on itfta 
own account. IJachjoative ot action must be 
capable of being itself a nniversal law of nature. 
Each particular role of action is thus mado abso- 
lute, and we are left not with one universal which 
comprehends all particnlars in their relations to 
one another, but literally with a lot of universals. 
These not only fail to have a unity, but each, as 
absolute, must contradict some other. If the prin- 
ciples always to tell the truth and always to 
preserve life are universal in tkemeelves, and not 
universal simply through their relation to sotiie 
total and controlling principle of life, it must be 
impossible to reconcile tbem when they come into I 
conflict. 

See Caird, Op. cit.. Vol. II, pp. 187-190, and p. 215. 
Cf. "Treated as universal and without exception. 
eveu two such commands as e. g., ' Thou shalt not 
steal,' and ' Thou shalt not kill,' must ultimately come 
into conflict with each other; for, if all other interests 
are to be postponed to the maintenance of the rights 
of property, it is impossible that ^U other interests 
should also be postponed to the preservation of 



haman life — and to make eitber property or life an 
absolute end is to raise a particular into a universal, 
to treat a part us if it were a whole. But the true 
moral vindicatioa of each particular interest cannot 
be found io elevating it into somethiog universal aad 
abaolute, but only in determining its place in relation 
to the others in a complete system of morality." 

m. The principle ie ho empty of all content 
that it does aot enable ub to judge of aay epecifio 

BOt. 

A caution should be noticed here, which is equally 
applicable to the criticism of hedonism: When it is 
Baid that the end does not enable us to judge of specific 
acts, the objection is not tliat the theory (Kantianism 
or hedonism, as the case maybe) does not give ua 
rules for moral conduct. It is not the business of any 
theory, however correct as a theory, to lay down rules 
for conduct. The theory has simply to discover what 
the end is, and it is the end in view which determines 
specific acts. It is no more the business of ethics to 
tell what In particular a man ought to do, than it is of 
trigonometry to survey laod. But trigonometry must 
stale the principles by whioh land is surveyed, and Bo 
ethics must state the end by which conduct ia gov- 
erned. Xhe objection to hedonism and Kantianism ia 
that the end they give does not itself stand in any 
practical relation to conduct. We do not object to 
Kantianism because the theory does not help us as to 
specific acts, but because the end, formal law, does 
not help us. while the real moral end must determine 
the whole of conduct. 

Suppose u man thrown into the complex 
aotroundings of life with an intelligence fully 
developed, but with no previous knowledge of right 




or wrong, or of tb** prevailing moral code. H« w 
to know, howGTer, that goodneaa is to be found in 
tlie good will, and that tho good will is the will 
moved by the mere idea of the wniveraBlity of law. 
Can we imagine such an ono deriving from his 
knowledge any idea of what concrete ends he ought 
to poTEae and what to avoid ? He ie muronnded 
by special circtmigtances oalliog for special acte, 
and all he knows is that whatever he does is to be 
done from reepect for its universal or legislative 
qnality. What conmmnity ia there between this 
principle and ichat he ia to do? There ia no bridge 
from the mere thought of universal law to any 
concrete end coming nndor the law. There 
common principle out of which grows the concep- ■ 
tion of law on one hand, and of the variouE special 1 
ends of action, on the other. 

Suppose, however, that ends are independently ] 
Buggeated or proposed, will the Kantian conceptioi 
eerve to test their moral fitness? Will the coaeep- 
tion that the end must be capable of being general- j 
ized tell us whether this or that end is one to ba 1 
followed? The fact ia, that there ia no end what-3 
ever that in or by itself, cannot be considered a 
self- identical, or as vmiversal. If we presuppose a 
certain rule, or if we presuppose a certain mor^v 
order, it may be true that a given motive cannot boJ 
nniverBalized withont coming into conflict with this 1 
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presupposed rule or order. But aflide from BOme 
moral system into connection with which a pro- 
posed end may be brouglit, for purposes of oompur- 
ison, lying b Jasfc aa capable aa inith-telling of 
generalization. There is no more contradiction in 
the motive of nniTeraal stealing than there is in 
tliat of nniveraal honesty — nnle.'iH there is as stand- 
ard some order or system of things into which the 
proposed actiou is to lit as a member. And this 
makes not the bare universality of the act, but the 
system, the real criterion for determining the moral- 
ity of the act. 

Thus Mill remarks, regarding Kant'a four illustra- 
tions {Ante, p. 60). that Kiint really has to employ utili- 
tarian considerations to decide whether the act is 
moral or not. 

For the foregoing criticisms, see Bradley, Ethical 
I fltudies, Essay lY; Caird, Op. cit.. Vol. 11, pp. 185-186, 
\axi& 212-214, and, indeed, the whole of ch. II of Bk. II. 
XXX. 

Criticism of 2. With reference lo tlie fumisk- 
Kantian irig of a common good or end. If 
Criterion the Kantian end ia so formal and 
of Conduct, empty as not to enable us to bring 
into relation with one another the various acts of one 
individual, we may agree, without argument, that 
it dotis not provide us with an end which shall unify 
the acts of different men into a connected order of 
conduct The moral end, the acting from regard 




for law as law, is presented to enoh mdiridual by 
biroaeU, entirely apart from his relations to othere. 
That he baa such relations may, indeed, fumisb ad- 
ditional material to which the law must be applied, i 
but is something to which the character of the law I 
is wholly indifferent. The end is not in itself a 
social end, and it is a mere accident if in any case 
Bocial considerations have to be taken into account. 
It is of the very quality of the end that it appeals 
to the individual as an isolated individuaL 

It is interesting to note the way in which Kant, 
without expresaily giving up the purely formal 
charHcter of the moral end, givea it more and more 
content, and that content social. The moral law is 
not imposed by any external authority, but by the ra- 
tional will itself. To be conscious of a universal aeJf- 
Imposed law is to be conscious of one's self aa having 
a universal aspect. The source of the law and its end 
are both in the will— in the rational self. Thus man 
is an end to himself, for the rational self is man. Such 
a being is a person— "Rational beings are ^eraon*. be- 
cause their nature marks them out as ends in them- 
selves, i. e„ as beings who should never be used merely J 

as means Such beings are not ends simply /or 

whose existence as brought about by our action haa % 
value, but otu'eatioe ends, i. e., beings whose esistence 
is an end in itself, an end for which no other end can 
be substituted so aa to reduce it to a mere m 
Thus, we get a second formula. " Always treat human- "^ 
ity, both in your own person and in the person < 
others, as an end and never merely as a means." (Ah-' 
bolt's Trans., pp, 46-47; Caird, Op, cit.. Vol. II, 219). 
Here the criterion of action is no longer the bare self- 




F^onslstency of its motive, but its consistency with the 
T rational nature of tiie agent, ttiat whicb constitutes 
r him a person. And, too, "the will of every rational 
being is likewise a universally law-giving will." (Ab- 
bott, p, 49). The coaceptioa of humanity embodied in 
-others as well as in one's self is introduced, and thus 
our criterion is socialized. Even now, however, we 
have a lot of persons, each of whom has to be consid- 
ered as an end in himself, rather than a social tmity aa 
to which every individual has an equal and common 
reference. Kant advances to this latter idea in his 
notion of a " Kingdom of ends." " We get the idea of 
a complete and systematically connected totality of 
all ends—a whole system of rational beings as ends in 
themselves as well as of the special ends which each 
of them may set up for himself— (, e., a kinjfdom of 

ends Morality is the reference of all deeds to the 

legislation which alone can make such a kingdom pos- 
sible." (See Abbott's Trans., pp. 51^2). This trans- 
formation of a mere formal universal into a society or 
kingdom of persons — while not sufficiently analyzed 
-aa Kant states it {see Caird, Vol. II, pp. 225-226)— gives 
us truly a social criterion, and we shall hereafter meet 
something resembling it as the true ideal. As finally 
, stated, it does not differ in essential content from Mill's 
L Individual who "conceives of himself only as a member 
r cf » body," or from Spencer's free man in a free society. 
XXXI. 

Value of Kantian Wemust not leave the Kant- 
Theory, ian theory with the impression 
that it is simply the caprice of a philosopher's brain. 
I In two respects, at least, it presents na, as we shall 
I, with elements that must be adopted; and even 
[ where false it is highly instrnctive. 
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Eant'a fundamental error ie in bis conoeptloD 
tb&t uU deeires or inclin&tionB are for private pleaa- 
me, and are, therefore, to be excluded from the 
CODceptioQ of the moral end. Kant's coaclnsion, ao- 
coriliogly, that the good wiU is purely formal follows 
inevitably if ever it is granted that there is any 1 
intrinsic opposition between inclination as suoh,J 
and roasou or moral law as such. If there is suchi 
an opposition, all desire must bo excluded from re- 
lation to the end. We cannot make a compromise 
by distinguishing between higher and lower de- 
eiros. On the contrary, if the end is to have content, 
it maet include all desires, leaving out none as in 
itself base or unworthy. Kaut's great negative 
service was ehowing that the ascetic principle log- 
ically results in pure formalism — meaning by ascetic 
principle that which disconnects inclinations from 
moral action- 
Kant's positive service was, first) his clear in- 
sight into the fact that the good is to be found only 
in activity; that the will itself, and nothing beyond 
itself, is the end; and that to adopt any other doc- 
trine, is to adopt an immoral principle, since it ia to 
subordinate the will (character, sell and personal- 
ity), to some outside end. His second great b< 
■was in showing the neeeaaity of putting in abeyance . 
the immediate satisfaction of each desire as it hap* 
pens to arise, and of subordinating it to some law 
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''hoi (o be found in the particular deeire. He 

Fehowed tLat noi the particular deBire, bttt only the 

desire as controlled by tUe idea of law could be the 

motiye of moral action. And if he fell iuto the 

error of holding that this meant that the desire 

tmnst be excluded from the moral motive, this error 

■ does not make it less tme that every particular 

desire must be controlled by a universal law. The 

trath of asceticism is that the desire must be 

checked until subordinated to the activity of the 

whole man- See Caird, Op. cit., Vol. H, p. 200; 

pp. 203-207; 226-227. 

xxxu. 

I The Problem If we gather togetherthe results 
and of our observations of hedonism 

Us Solution, and of Kantianism we get some- 
thing lilie the following problem and solution 
in outline. The end of action, or the good, is the 
realized will, the developed or satisfied self. This 
satisfied self is found neither in the getting of a 
lot of pleasures through the satisfaction of desires 
just as they happen to arise, nor in obedience to 
law simply because it is law. It is found in satis- 
faction of dcaircs according to tatc. This law, 
however, is not something external to the desires, 
bot ifl their own law. Each desire is only one 
atriving of character for larger action, and the only 
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■way in which it can really find satisfaction ( that 18, 
pass from inward striving' into ontward action ) is cm 
B manifestation of character. A desire, taken as B 
desire for its own apparent or direct end only, is an 
abstraoLioD. It is a desire for an entire and con- 
Unoous activity, and its satisfaction requires that it 
fitted into this entire and continuous activity; that 
it be made conformable to tiie coaditiona which wil] 
bring the whole man into action. It is this fitting-j 
in which is the law of the d^ire — ^the 'universal^ 
controlling its particular nature. This 'fitting-io' i 
no meohanical shearing off, nor stretching oat, 
bat a reconstmction of the natural desire till it 
becomes an eipression of the whole man. The 
problem then is to find that special form of char- 
acter, of self, which includes and transforms all 
special desires. This form of character is at onoe 
the Good and the Law of man. 

We cannot be content with the notion that the 
end is the satisfaction of the self, a satisfaction 
at once including and subordinating the ends of 
the particular desire. This tells us nothing posi- 
tive — however valuable it may be negatively in 
warning us against one-sided notions — until we 
know Tvhat that whole self is, and in what con- 
cretely its satisfaction consists, As the first step 
towards sach a more concrete formula, we may 




XXXUl. 

The Moral End or In sajiDg that this realiza- 
the Good is the tion is by a person and as a 
Realization by person we are saying nothing 
a Person and new. We are simply repeat- 
as a Person ing what we have already 
of Individuality. learned aliont moral condnot 
(Sec. ni). Conduct ia not that which simply reaches 
certain conaequenceH — -a bullet shot from a rifle 
does that; there is condttet only when the conse- 
qaencQs are foreseen; made the reason of action. 
A person is a being capable of conduct — a being 
capable of proposing to himself ends and of attempt- 
ing to realize them. 

Bnt what it) the meaniof; of the rest of the for- 
mula? What do we mean by individuality? We 
lay distinguish two factora— or better two aspects, 
o sides— in individuality. On one aide, it meana 
Boial disposition, temperament, gifts, bent, or 
ination; on the other aide, it means special 
Estation, situation, limitations, surroundings, oppor- 
tunitiee, etc Or, let ns say, it meansspeci^c capac- 
ity and ^pecijic enriro}tment: Each of these ele- 
ments, apart from tbe other, ia a bare abstraction 
and without reality. Nor is it strictly correct to 
aay that individuality is constituted by these two 
factora together. It is rather, as intimated above, 
that each is individuality looked at from i 



tnin point of view, froni within or from withont. 
If we are apt to identify individuality with the 
ioneir side alone, with capacity apart from ita mir- 
rouudiugs, a little reflection will show the error. 
Even the most devoted adlieront of "self-oiiltare" 
would not hold that a gift oonld be developed, or a 
disposition manifested, in isolation from all esterior 
circumstanoes. Let the disposition, the gift be 
what it may (amiable or irascible, a talent for 
music or for abstract science, or for engineering), 
its existence, to say Dothing of its culture, apart 
from some snrronudings is bare nonsense. If B ■ 
person shuts himself np in a closet or goes out iato | 
the desert the better to cultivate his capacitiea, 
there is still the desert or tlie closet there; and it 
is 03 conditioned by them, and with reference to 
them that he must cultivate himself. For more is 
true than that, as a matter of fact, no man can 
wholly withdraw himself from surroundings; the 
important point is that the manner and the purpose 
of eiLercisiog his capacity is always relativn to and 
dependent upon the surroundings. Apart from the 
environment the capacity is mere emptiness; the 
exercise of capacity is always establishing a relation 
to something exterior to itselt All we can say of 
capacity apart from environment is that if certain 
circumstances were supplied, there would be some- 
thing there. We call a capacity capability, posai- 
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" bility, aa if for the very purposo of emphasizing 
I the necessity of external Bupplementing. 

We get the same fact, on the other side, by call- 
ing to mind that oircumBtancea, environment are 
not indifferent or irrelevant to individuality. The 
difference between one individual and another lies 
«s much in the station in which each in placed as in 
the capacity of each. That ia to say, environment 
enters into individuality aa a constituent factor, 
helping make it what it is. 

On the other band, it is capacity which makes the 
environment really an enviromnent to the individual. 
The environment is not simply the facta which 
happen objectively to He about an agent; it is such 
part of the facts as may be related to the capacity 
and the disposition and gifts of the agent Two mem- 
bers of the same family may have what, to the out- 
ward eye, are exactly the eame surroundings, and 
yet each may draw from tiese surroundinga wholly 
unlike stimulus, material and motives. Each has a 
different environment, made different by bis own 
mode of selection; by the different way in which 
his interests and desires play upon the plastic mo^ m 
terial about him. It is not, then, the environ meafc^ 
as physical of which we are speaking, but as it ap- 
peals to consciousness, as it is affected by the make- 
up of the agent. This is the jiraptical or moral 
environment. The environment is not, then, 
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wliat; ia then and there present in space. To the 
Chnstiaa tnartj-r the sufferings of hin luaeter. and 
the rewards of faithfalneBB to come to himself were 
more real parts of his enviromnMit than Ihe stake 
and fire. A. Darwin or a Wallace may find his en- 
vironraent in South America or tha Philippine 
Islands — or, indeed, in every fact ot o certain sort I 
wherever found npon ihe earth or in whatever geo- | 
logical era. A man of philanthropic instincts may 1 
find his environment among Indians or Congo 1 
negroes. Whatever, how-ever near or remote in I 
time and space, an individual's capacities and J 
needs relate him to, is his environment. The n 
ment we realize that only what one conceives 
proper material for calling out and expressing some i 
internal capacity is a part of his surronodings, we ' 
see not only that capacity depends npon envi- 
ronment, bat that environment depends npon ca- 
pacity. In other words, we see that each in itself 
is an abstraction, and that the real thing is the in- 
dividual who is constituted by capacity and envi- 
ronment in their relation to one another. 

Function is a term which we may use to express 
anion of the two sides of individuality. The idea 
of fnnction is that of an active relation established 
between power ot doing, on one side, and some- 
thing to be done on the other. To exercise a 
tanction as a student is not to cultivate tastes and 
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poBBibiiities internally; it is also to meet external 
demands, the demands of fact, of teachers, of 
otheia needing knowledge. The citizen exercises 
his function not simply in cultivating sentiments of 
patriotism within; one has to meet the needs of the 
city, the country in which ono lives. The realiza- 
tion of an artistic funotioo is not poring over emo- 
tions of beauty pumped up within one's self; it is 
the exercise of some calling. On the other hand, 
it hardly needs eaying that the function of a stu- 
dent, a citizen, an artist, is not exercised in bare 
conformity to certain external requirements. With- 
out the inner disposition and inclination, we call 
conduct dead, perfunctory, hypocritical. An activ- 
ity IB not functional, unless it is organic, expressing 
the life of the agent. 

A function thus ineJodea two sides — the esfcer- 
nal and the internal — and reduces them to elements 
in one activity. We got an analogy in any animal 
function. The digestive function includes the ma- 
•terial appropriated, just as much as it does the 
organ appropriating. It is the service, the work 
which the organ does in appropriating materiaL So, 
morally, function is capacity t'n nction: environment ■ 
transformed into an element in personal service. | 
Thus we get another formula for the moral end: 
The performance by a person of his specific 
tnnotion, this function consisting in an activity 
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whioh realizes wantfl and powere with reforenoe to 
their poculiar surroundings. 
XXXIV. 

Moral Functions If morality oooEiats in the 
as exercise of ono's specific fano- 

Interests, tioas, It to\lov/ath»t no detailed 

aoconiit of the content of the moral end can possi- 
bly be given. This content is thoroughly individual 
or infinite. It is concrete to the core, including 
every detail of conduct, and this not in a rigid 
formula, but in the movement of life. All ve can 
do is, by abstractioQ, to select some of the main 
features of the end, euch as the more common and 
the more permanent. While each individual has 1 
his own particular functions, which can no more be I 
exhausted by definition or description than the/ 
qualities of any other individual object, it is alsol 
true that we can recognize certain typical functions! 
to be found permanently and in all. These make, 
as it were, the skeleton of the moral end which each 
dothes with his own flesh and blood. 

Functions are interests — objective interests were 
not the term taotological. Interests have three 
traits worth special mention. 

1. They are active. An interest is not an emo- 
tion produced from without. It is the reaction of 
the emotion to the object. Interest is identified, in 
ordinary speech, with attention; we take an inter- 





«8t, or, it we say simply ' interested,' that involTes 
' eome ^citation, some action jnat beginning. We 
talk of a man's intereate, meaning Ms oocnpations 
or range of activities. 

2. They are objective. The emotion oronaed 
goes ont to some object, and is ^ed upon that; we 
are always interested in something. The active 
element of interest is precisely that which takes it 
out of the inner mood itaelf and gives it a ter- 
minus, an end in an object. 

3. An interest ia satisfaction. It is its own re- . 
WBid. It is Dot a striving for something unreal- 
ized, or a meie condition of tension. It is the . 
satisfaction iu some object which the mind already 
has. This object may be posaessed in some 
greater or leas degree, id full realization or in faint 
grasp, but iuterest attaches to it aa posaesaed. This 
differentiates it from deeiro, even where otherwise 
the states are the same. Desire refers to the lack, 
to what is not present to the mind. One state ot 
mind may be called both interest in, and desire for, 
knowledge, but deHire emphasizes the nnfenown, 
while interest is on acoonnt of the huding of self, 
of intelligeace, in the object. Interest is the union 
in feeling, through action, of self and an object. 
An interest in life is had when a man can prac- 
tically identify himself with acme object lying 
beyond his immediate or already acquired sett 
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and thus be led to fnrlber expression of himflflUL • 

To ha?6 EQ iotorest, then, is to be alert, to have 
an object, and to find satisfaction iu an activity- 
which brings iliis object home to saU. 

Not every interest carries with it coviplete Batisfao-9 
tion. But no interest can be wholly thwarted, Th^ 
purer the interest, the more the interest is in the om 
ject for its own eiilce. and not for tUnt of anme iilterio]' 
ponseqiii'DCe, the more Itie interest fulfllls i' '" 
is better to have loved find lost thim never to havaJ 
loved ut all ".and love is simply the highest power ot ^ 
interest— interest freed from all extrinsic stuff. 

Of the interests, two abstract forma may be reo- 
ognized, interest in persons and interest in things. 
And these may be subdivided: Interest in persons: 
interest in self and others. Interest in things — 
into their contemplation { knowledge) and into their 
production (art). And art again may be either i 
productive of things to be contemplated (fine art), 
or useful — manufactures, indostry, etc. The 
moral end, then, or the Good will oonaiat in the 
exercise of these interests, varied as they may be in ■ 
each individual by the special turn which his capat| 
cities and opportunities take. 

XXXV. 
The Exercise Let aa now, as a means of ren- 

of Interests dering our conception of the 
as the moral end more concrete, consider 

Moral End. briefly each of the forms of in- ■ 
terest 
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1. Interest in self. We nmst free oureelyes , 
From any Dotioa that an interest in self is noa- 
moral, if not aotaally immoral. The latter position 
B seldom consciously assumed, but it is not tmconj- 
' mon to have interest ia self, under the name of 
prudence, marked off from the moral sphere. In- 
terest in self, if the interest is pure, is just as much 
BO interest in the moral end as interest in anything 
or anybody else. Interest in self may take the 
form of aelfishnesa, or of sen ti mental ism ; but this 
is only an impure interest, an interest not in sel^ 
but in some conseqenoes to which the self may be 
directed. Interest in self may take many forma, 
according to the side of self which is the obje«!t of 
attention, and according to the range of the self . 
token into account. A rudimentary form ia pra- 
deoice, but even this, instead of being non-moral, is, 
in proper place and degree, moral, as moral as be- 
nevolence; and, if not in its proper place, immoraL 
From Bucb an interest there are all stages up to 
the interest in self as it most deeply and broadly is, 
the sense of honor, moral dignity, aell-respect, 
I 'Conscientiousness, that attempt to be and to make 
[ the most of one's self, which ia at the very root of 
moral endeavor. 

Tbe ground thai is usually given for makjug the 
distinction between Prulence. Self-Regard, Self-Love 
-aanon-moriil, anil Benevolence. Altruism etc., as moral, 
js that In the former case a mere regard for one's own 
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advfuitage dlctiites proper conduct, while la the la 
ease Umc- muat l>v a posilivo virtuous latent. 
may, fof example, be pointi^d to Bome cool calculatin 
miin who takes care of lib health and his {i 
nho Indeed is gt^nerally 'prudent', because heseeethal 
it IB for hJs advuutugd, aod be told that while eueh a 
end is not immoral it is certainly not moral. But I 
Tetiim it must be asked what is meant here by advai 
tage? If by it is meant private pleasure, o 
tage over somebody else, then this conduct does n 
spriD^from interestia self at all, but from interest ii 
some exterior coasequence. and as springing from such 
an impure interest is not simply non-moral, but posi- 
tively immoral. On the other hand, if 'advantage' 
means regard ior one's whole function, one's place in. 
the moral or<ler, then such interest in self is moral. 
Care for bodily health in the interest of effloiencyjn 
oondiict is supremely moral beside reckless disregard 
of it in the interest of some supposed higher or more 
spiritual function. 

If it is meant that conduct is immoral because it 
springs from some interest on tbe part of the agent, 
the reply is that aUcondiiiit must so arise, and that ■] 
any other supposition leads us immediately Into ascet- ' 
icism and into formalism. 

2. Interest in othore. The generic form of in- 
terest in others is sympathy, this being specified by 
the various forms of social organization of whioh the- 
individnal is a member. A person is, we have seen, 
one who can conceive of ends and can act to realize 
these ends. Only a person, therefore, can conceive 
of others as ends, and so have true sympathy. 

It is not meant, of course, that animals do not per- 
form acts which, de facto, are altruistic or even self- 
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BftcrtficiDg. What is meant is that the animal dnes 
not act from the idea of othert of his kiud m Rndit in 
themselves. If the animal does so act, it cannot be 
denied the name of perKon. 

Trae interest in othera is pure, or disinterested, 
I in the BeDse of having no referenoe to some Further 
and external consequence to one's self. Interest in 
others need not be moral (or pure) any more than 
interest in self is necessarily immoral (or impure). 
It is a mistake to distinguish interest in self as 
egoistic and interest in others as altnmtic. Gen- 
uine inter^ts, whatever their object, are both ego- 
ietio and altmistio. They are egoistic simply because J 
they are intereste — ^imply satisfaction in a realized [ 
end. If man ib truly a social being, constituted by 
his relationships to others, then social action must 
iBeTitably realizes himself, and be, in that sense, 
egoistic. And on the other hand, if the individ- 
nal's interest in himself is in himself as a member of 
society, then such interest is thoroughly altruistic 
In fact, the very idea of altmism is likely to carry 
\ B false impression when it is so much insisted upon, 
i nowadays in popular literature, as the 
esBence of morality. The term as used seems to 
, imply that the mere giving up of one's self to others, 
\' as others, is somehow moral. Just as there may be 
An immoral interest in self, ro there may be an im- 
L moral ' altruism.' It is immoral in any case to sac- 
' ntice the actual relationships in the case, those 
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which detDEiDd action, to some feeliug oateide them- 
selvee — as immoral when the feeling to which the 
sBOrifice is offered up is labelled 'bene vol enoe', aa 
when it is termed 'greediseBs'. It is no excuse 
when a man gives unwisely to a beggar that he 
feels benevoleot. Moral benevolence is the feeling 
directed toward a ct'rtaia end which in known to be 
the fit or right end, the end which expresses the sit- 
uation. The queetion is as to the aim in giving 
Apart from this aim, the act is simply relieving ti 
agent's own feelings and has no moral quality, " ■ 
Bather it is immoral; for feelings do have a moral 
capacity, that is, a relation to ends of action, and 
hence to satisfy them on their account, to deprive, j 
them of their practical reference, is bad. Aside 
from what this illustrates, there is a tendency in ti 
present emphasis of altruism to erect the princi|^ 
of charity, in a sense which implies continued soc 
inequality, and social slavery, orundue dependet 
of one upon another, into a fundamental moi 
principle. It is well to " do good " to others, 1 
it is much better to do this by securing for th^ 
the freedom which makes it possible for them^ 
get along in the future without such 'altruism' 
others. There is what has been well termed f 
"egotism of renunciation"; a desire to do for otha^ 
which, at bottom, is simply au attempt to regul 
their conduct. Much of altruism is 
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lar^r radius, and its tendency is to " mantifaotur^ 
a ^gaotic self", as in the case where a father sacri- 
fices everything for hie children or a wife for her 
huBbaad. 

See Caird, Op. cit., Vol, II, p. 403. See also Hlnton. 
The Law Breaker, p. 287; "The real meaning 
of the Uiffieulty about a word for "regard for others" , 
is thHt wo do not waat it. It would mislead us if we f 
had it. It is not a regard for othei-s that wo need, but 1 
simply a tni.e regard, a regard to the facts, to nature; 
ri£ is onlya truth to (actsin our regard, and its nature 
1 1^ Obscured by a reference to "others", as if that werft 

|il[i6 essential point It is not as being for 

Lothers, but as being true, that the regard for othtra is 
[ itenuinded." 

Home ethical writers have gone to the other 
extreme and held that all beneTofence is a disguised 
or an enlightened selftshDeaB, since having a neces- 
sary reference to self. The reference to aelf must 
be admitted; unless the notion springs from an 
interest of the agent himself the act may be out- 
wardly useful, but cannot be moraL But the argu- 
ment alluded to inverts the true relation involved. 
If a man's interests are »ach that he can find satis- 
faction only in the satisfaction of others, what au 
absurdity to say that his Eicting from these inter- 
ests is selfish 1 The very fact of such identity of 
self witli others in his inter^t is the proof of his 



See Leslie Stephen, Science of Ethics, p. 241, for an 
■ 'Admirable discUHS ion oi ihisdlD^culty. When it issaiil 



that your pain is painful to me, he says, the inrcrenoe 
la olten"insiQuuted that 1 rlislike yiiur pain localise 
it is painful to me in some apecial relation. I do not 
dislike it as your pain, but In virtue of siime partic- 
ular consequence, such, for example, as its making you 
lesa able to render me a aervice. In that case / do not 
really ottJect to ]/oiir pain an jjourpain at all, but only 
to simie ramovaliie and accidental conaequences." 
(And see his whole treatment of gyinpalhy, pp. S30-245). 
The whole iiuestion is shown to come to this: la my 
interest in, my sympathy with, your joy and sorrow as 
such, or in your joy and sorrow as contributing to 
mine;-' If the latter, of eourae the interest is selflsh. 
Dot being an interest in others at all. But if tb^ for- 
mer, then the fact that such sympathy involves 
own satisfaction is the best proof that man is uotai 
fiahly constructed. When Stephen goes on to say thi 
auch sympathy does not involve the existence of a real 
unity larger than the individual, he seems to uie to 
misread his own facts, probably because he conceives 
of this unity as some abstract or eJCtemal thing. 

BisGUBsion regarding self-love and benevolence, 
or, in mortem phrase, egoism and altruism, has been 
rife in English ethics since the time of Hobl>es, and 
especially of Shafleshury and Butler. See, in parlicu- 
lar. the Sermons of the latter, which gave the centra 
point of discussion for almost a century. With refer- 
ence to the special weakness of this point of view, 
with its co-ordination of two independnit principles, 
see Green, Philosophical Worka, Vol. Ill, pp. S1SH04. 
The essential lack (the lack which we have tried to 
make good in the definition of individuality as the 
union of capacity and surroundings in function), was 
the failure to analyze the idea of the individual. 
Individuality being defined as an exclusive principle, 
the inevitable result was either (i.) the "dbguiaed 




raeifiBbnesa" theory; or (ii.) the assumption of two 

I fan dH men tally difTercDt principles In man. The ordi- 

[ aary distinction between prudence and virtue Is an echo 

k of the latter theory. Then, finally, (Hi.) a third prinoi- 

I .pie, generally called coBscience by Butler, was brought 

I Id as umpire, in the conflict of prudence and virtue. 

Sugurestlve modern treatment of the matter, from 

a variety of points of view, will be found in Speocer, 

Data of Ethics, cha. XI-XIIl; Stephen, Op. cit., ch. 

VI; Siilgwick, Op. cit., Bk. V, ch. VII; Royce, Op. 

cit., ch. IV; Sorley, Ethics of Naturalism, pp. 134-150; 

Alexander, Op. cit, pp. 172-180; Caird. Op. cit., Vol.11, 

pp. 400-405; Paulsen, System der Etbik, pp. 396-311. 

3. Interest in Science and Art. Man ia inter- 
ested in the world about him; the knowledge of the 
nature and relations of this world become one of 
hia most absorbing pursuits. Man identifies him- 
self with the meaning of this world to the point that 
he can be satisfied onlj as he spells out and reads 
its meaning. ( See, for example, Browning's 
"Grammarian's Funeral". ) The scientific interest 
is no leea a controlling motive of man than the per- 
sonal interest. This knowledge is not a means for 
having agreeable aenaations; it is not dilettanteism 
or 'love of culture"; it is interest in the large and 
goodly frame of things. And so it is with ai't; man 
has interests which can be satisfied only in the 
reconstruction of nature in the way of the useful 
and the beaatifnl. 

1 have maile no distinction between 'flne' and 
|< Dsef ul ' art. The iliscushion of this question does not 
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belong here.bnt the rlgiil separation of them In K 
tbeUc theory seems to me to have no justiScatioi^ 
Both are prodiicta of intelligence in the service ( _ 
interests, and the only (lifference is in the range of 
intelligpnce and intert-Bls concerned. 'Use' is a lim- 
ited service und hence implies an external end : beauty 
is complete nse or service, and hence not mere use at 
all, hut self-expreaaion. Historically, all art which has 
not been merely sentimental and 'literary' haa 
sprung from interest in good worknianahip in the 
realizing of an idea. 

It seems as if here interests violated their gen- 
eral law, and, in the case of nse at least, were aa_ 
interest in some ulterior end. But it may be quee 
tioned whether a carpenter whose t 
BCiously beyond the work be was doing, would ba" 
a good workman— and this whether the further 
end is his own private advantage, or social benefit 
at large. The thought of the farther benefit to 
self and of the ntUity to accrue to some one else, 
will, if it becomes a paH of what he is doing, un- 
doubtedly intensify hie interest — ^it must do so, for 
it en]argeB its content. But to identify one's own ' 
or another's well-being with work, and to make the | 
work a mere means to this welfare, are two ciuite ' 
different things. The good artisan " has his heart ' 
in his work". His self-respect makes it necessary . 
for him to respect this technical or artistic capacity, i 
and to do the best by it that he can withont I 
scrimping or lowering. To a good business man 
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"imaiAess is not the mere means to mooe^- making; 
Bod it is sentimentaliBm (and hence iimuoral) to 
demand that it be a mere means to the good of §o- 
ciety. The bueiness, if it is a moral one (and any 
baaineas, so far as it is thus carried on, is moral), 
ia carried on for the sake of the activity itself, as a 
realizing of capacity in a specific situation. 

XXXVI. 
The Moral We seem, however, to meet here, 
Quality iu relation to science and art, a diffi- 
of Science, culty which threatens our whole 
theory. Can it be claimed, it may be asked, that 
devotion to science or art constitutes goodness in 
the same sense that devotion to the interests of 
one's family or state constitutes it ? No one doubts 
that 8 good father or a good citizen is a good man, 
in so far forth. Are we ready to say that a good 
ohemiat or good carpenter, or good musician is, iu 
80 far, a good man ? In a word, is there not a 
reference to the good of persons present in one case 
and absent in another, and does not its absence 
preclude the scientific and artistic activities from 
any share, an such, in the m.oral end f 

It must be remembered that the moral end doea 

I not refer to some consequence which happens, de 

K facto, to be reached. It refers to an end willed; 

n idea held to and realized as an idea. And 

ttiis fact shows ns the way to meet the query, IQ 
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part at leoet. If, whan we say good oarpenter, or 
Rood meroiinQt, we are speaking from tbn ataod- 
point of result^ independently of the idea con- 
ceived OS end in the mind of tlie agent; if wfmean 
simply, "we like what tJiut man does', then the 
t«riD good has no moral valun. A man may p: 
' good ' pictures and not be, in 8o far, a good u 
but in this senMe a man may liti a great deal i 
' good', and yet not be a good man. II was agree 
at the outset that moral goodness pertains to t 
kind of idea or ond which a man clings to, and n 
to what he happens to effect Tinib!y to othei 

If a sciontiljc man porsnes truth as 
moans to reputation, lo wealth, etc., we do not (or~ 
should not) hesitate to call him immoral. 

This rtoi'3 aot ineiin t,h;it if he t/tinka of the repu- 
tation, or i)f we^h, he U ininioral. for he may forfses 
we^ilth and the n-puUtion us nepessarily bound np fa J 
what he i» ilofng; it muy beconiE? a part of the eni]. It-m 
menns that if Itnowli^dge of truth is a j 
an end bi'yoni! it, Ihu miia ia immoral. 

What reason is there why we should not call Mm I 
moral if he does his work for its own sake, from I 
interest in this canee which takes him outside hiS'l 
"own miserable individuality", in Mill's phrase? I 
After all, the phrase a ' good father ' means but a 
character manifesting itself in certain relations, as 
is right according to these relations; the phrase has 
moral significance not in itself, but with reference 
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to the end aimed at by character. And so it is 
with the phraae 'a good carpenter.' That also 
means devotion of character to certain outer rela- 
tions for their own Bake. Theae relations may not 
be so important, but that is aot lack of moral 
meaning. -v 

XXX VII. 
Adjustment So far we have been discussing 
to the moral ideal in terms of its 

Environment, inner side — capacity, interest 
We shall now discuss it on its outer or objective 
side — as ' adjustment to environment ' in the phrase 
made familiar by the erolntionists. Certain cau- 
tions, however, most be noted in the use of the 
phrase. We must keep clearly iu mind the rela- 
tivity of environment to inner capatrity; that it ex- 
ists only as one element of function. Even a plant 
must do something more than adjust itself to a 
fixed environment; it must atisert itself against its 
unrroundings, subordinating them and traosformiug 
them into material and nutriment; and, on the 
surface of things, it is evident that trans/i/iination 
of existing circumstances is moral duty rather than 
mere reproduction of them. The environment 
must be plastic to the ends of the agent. 

But admitting that environment is made what it 
, is by the powers and aims of the agent, what 
3 shall we attribute to the term adjustment? 





Not^bare eoaformitf to ctToiunBtanoeB, nor bare « 
t«rnal reproduction of them, even when t 
stanoeH are taken in tbeir proper moral meaoJnj 
The cliild in the family who simply adjusts bimsel 
to his relationships in the Family, may be living i 
moral life only in outward seeming. The citizen 
of the state may tranagrese no laws of the state, he 
may punctiliously fulfill every contract, and yet be 
a selfish man. True adjustment must consist in 
vyilling the maintenance and development of moral 
surroundings as one'a own end. The child must 
take the spirit of the family into himself and live 
out this spirit according to his special membership 
in the family. So a soldier in the army, a friend 
in a mutual association, etc. Adjustment to intel- 
lectual environment is not mere conformity of ideas 
to facts. It is the living assimilation of these facts 
into one's own intellectual life,' and maintaining 
and asserting them as truth. 

There are environments existing prior to the 
activities of any individual agent; the family, for 
example, is prior to the moral activity of a child 
born'into it, but the point is to see that ' adjust- 
ment', to^have a moral souse, means making the en- 
vironment a reality for one's setf. A true descrip- 
tion of the case woiUd say that the child takes tot 
his own end, ends already existing for the wills of ■ 
others. And, in making them his own, he creates and 





flopporte toT himeelf on environment tbat already 
exists for otbere. In snob cases there is no special 

transform atioQ of the existing environment; there 
is simply the process of making it the environment 
for one's self. So in learning, the child simply ap- 
propriates to himself the intellectual environment 
already in esieteace for others. But in the activity 
of the man of science there is more than such per- 
sonal reprodnction and creation; there is increase, 
or even reconstruction of the prior environment. 
While the ordinary citizen hardly does more than 
make his own the eaviroument of ends and inter- 
ests already sustained in the wills of others, the 
moral reformer may remake the whole. Bnt 
whether one case or the other, adjustment is not 
onter conformity; it is living realization of certain 
relations in and through the will of the agent. 

XXXVIU. 
The Moral End is the Since the perform - 
Realization of ance of function is, 

a Community of Wills, ou the other side, the 
oretitiou, perpetuation, aud further development of 
an environment, of relations to the wills ot others, 
its pertcrrmanoe is a common good. It satisfies 
others who participate in the environment. The 
member of the family, of the state, etc, in exer- 
oiaing bis function, contributes to the whole of 
I which he is a member by realizing its spirit in 
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himself. But the r^aeetioD dtscnBsed in aectioD 
XXXVI rocura under naother aspect. Granting 
that tbp satisfying of pBrsonol interests realizes a 
couunon good, what shall we §ay of the inipeisonftl 
interests — interests in science and art. Is the 
good carpenter or chemist not only in so far a g 
man, bat also a good social member? In othei 
words, does every form of moral activity realize i 
common good, or is the moral end partly sooia 
partly non-social? 

One objection sometimes lirought to the doctrinf _ 
thfit the moral end is entirely soidal, may be now 
briefly (liamisaed. This is the objection that a man 
baa mora^l duties toward himself. Certainly, but what 
of himself? If he is tissentiaily a social member. hla._ 
duties toward himself have a social basis and beaiinj 
The only relevant question is whether one is wholly i 
Bociiil member^ whether BClentiflc and artistic actirl 
ties may not be non-social. 

The ground here takein is that the moral end i 
wholly social. This does not mean that science 
and art are means to some social welfare beyond 
themaelves. We have already stated that even the 
production of atilities must, as moral, be its own 
end. The position then is that intellectual and 
artistic interests are themselves social, when consid- 
ered in the completeness of their relations — that in- 
torast in the development of intelligence is, in and \ 
of itself, interest in the well-being of society. 

"Unless this be tnie there is no moral end at all, ', 
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bnt only moral ends. There is no comprehenaiTe 
unity in life, but a number of ends whicli, being 
irreducible to a common principle, must be com- 
bined ou the best principle of compromise avail- 
able. We have no ' The Good', but an aggregate of 
frftgmentary ends. 

It lidpsntilhing toaay thiit this necessary unity W^ 
I founil in DiH self to be rtulizt'd, unless we iirepointeir^ 
' toaoiUKthing in the aeltthitt unites the Bociril andn 
sodsil funiitiiina. Our objection is that the KeparaUon 
of IntellBctual interests from social miikes » chu'ini in 
the sejf. 

For the same reason it follows that in the case 
t a collision of social with intellectual ende— say 
' the confliet of a man's interests as a member of u 
family with his interests in new acientiiic discovery 
— no reconciliation is possible. If the interests are 
forms of social interest, there is a common end in 
both, on the basis of which the conflict can bp re- 
solved. While such considerations do not prove 
that there is but one end, and that social, they may 
well make us hesitate about carelessly taking n 
position of which they are the logical coneequeuoe. 
Of course, every one reoognizes that a certain 
amount of scientific and artistic interest is social 
, in character. A certain amount of interest in truth, 
a intelligence, a certain amount of susceptibility 
I to beauty, a certain amount of devotion to utility, 
[ are universally recognized to be nocpHsary to make 
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jadicioTis, agreeable and eflicieDt social mgmlMrB. 
Tbe whole Ryntem of modera education has mean- r 

ing only on this supiiosition. 

More than this; A certain amount of intelli- 
gence, and a certain amount of susceptibility to 
embodied ideals, miiaf exist to give moral conduot...^ 
A moral end is, as we have seen, always a t 
(ton, an idea. Tbe \ery act of brinping condudl 
out of the impulsive into the moral sphere, depends " 
upon the development of intelligence so as to trans- 
form a feeling into the perception of a situation. 
And, as we watch moral development from child- 
hood to maturity, is it not evident that progress 
consists in power to conceive of larger and better 
defined ends? to analyze the Bituation which de- 
mands active response, the function which needs 
exercise, into specific relations, instead of taking it 
partially or even apon some one else's say so? 
Gondnct, so far ae not based upon an intelligeat 
recognition and realization of the relationships in- 
voWod, is either sentimental, or nwrely habitual — 
in the former case immoral, and in the latter fail- 
ing of the complete morality possible. 

If the necessary part played in conduct by artis- 
tic cultivation is not so plain, it is largely because 
'Art' has been made such an unreal Fetich — a 
sort of superfine and extraneous polish to be acquired 
only by specially cultivated people. In reality, Ut- 




ing is itself the aapreme art; it requires finenesB of 
toach; efcill and tbotonglmess of workmanBliip; 
ensceptible response and delicate adjustment to a 
eitUBtion apart from reflective analysis; instinctive 
perception of the proper harmonies of act and act, 
of man and man. Active art is the embodiment of 
ideals; the clothing of ideas otherwise abstract 
in their peculiar and fit garb of concrete ontward 
detail; passive art is the quick and accurate 
response to such embodiments as are already 
made. Whatwere human conduct without the one 
and the other ? 

Granting the necessity of knowledge and of 
its artistic application in conduct, the ques- 
tion arises as to where the line is to be drawn. 
Evidently, if anywhere, afc apeeialisins, remote phil- 
osophic or mathematical endeavors; life-times 
spent in inventive attempts without appreciable 
outcome. But to draw the line is not easy. The 
remote of one generation is the social tool of the 
neit; the abstract mathematics and physics of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries are the great 
social forces of the nineteenth — the locomotive, the 
telegraph, the telephone, etc. And how, in any 
1 we tell a scientific investigator that up to 
a certain experiment or oalonlation his work may 
be social, beyond that, not? All that we can say is 
that beyond a certain point its social character is not 
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obTions to sense and tbat the work must be eftnied 
on by faith. 

Thus it ia tbiit we dispoBe oF objeotlooa lik 
BrRdley'B (Ethical Studios, p. 202); "Nothing 1 
«aeier than to suppose & life of art or Rpoculatiori 
which, ns far as wp can see, though true to iteelff 
has, so tar as others are conc«rui»d, beeii sheer 
waste or even Iobs, aad which knew that H was so," 
That we can not eee any social result in such oasee ■ ' 
has nothing to do with the question whether or not 1 
the interests themselves are social. We may imag- 
ine a life of philanthropic activity, say of devotion 
to emancipation of slaves in a conntry wholly given 
over to slavery, or of a teacher in an unenlightened 
conntry, which, as far as we can see, (though, iB,a 
this case, as in the one referred to by Mr. Bradley,.; 
everything depends upon how far wo can see) t 
been sheer waste, so far as inflnence on others is ■ 
concerned. The point is whether in such cases the'"] 
life lived ia not one of devotion to the interests c 
humanity as such. 

We have been trying In show that everyone admits 
that science and art, up to a certain point, are 50( " 
and that to draw a line where they cease to be bo. i 
reality to draw a line where we cease to see their aocij 
character. That we should cease to ste it, is 
in Uie ease of almost every advance. Just hecause t1 
new sctentidc movement ia new, we can realize i 
social effects only afterwards. But it may he qnM 
tioned whether the motive which actuates the man c 
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-actODce is not, when fully realized, & faith in the sociill 
bearing of what he is doing. If we were to gf» into a 
h) eta physical analysis, the question would have to 
be raised whether a barely intBliectual fact or theory 
be not a pure abstraction— an unreality if Ifept apart 
•entirely from the activities of men in relation to one 
-another. 

XXXIX. 
Science Let us eoasider the problem on its 
and other side. What kind of an interest is 
Art our interest in persons, our distinot- 

as ively social interest f Snppose wa 

Necessary attempt to separate our interests in 
Factors truth, beauty, and use from our inter- 
of est in persons: Wliat remains in the 

Social persons to be interested inf Is not a 
Welfare, necessary part of out interest in per- 
sons, an interest in them as beings fulliUiag their 
Kspective intellectnal and artistic capacities; and 
if we out this out of our social interest, have we not 
maimed and stunted onr interest in persons ? We 
wish the fullest life possible to ourselves and to 
others. And the fullest life means largely a com- 
plete and free development of capacities in knowl- 
edge and production — production of beauty and use. 
Onr interest in others is not satisfied as long aa 
their intelligence is cramped, their appreciation of 
(rath feeble, their emotions hard and uncompre- 
ir powers of production compressed. 
To will their true good is to will the freeing of all 
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BDcb ^fU to the highoHt degree. Bhall we a 
th&t their tme good requires that they shall go i 
the ^Kiint of understanding algehra, but not qaattf - 
nions, of nuderstanding ordinary mechanicB, but 
not to working out an electro- magnetic theory of 
light? to ability to appreciate ordinary chorda ao^ 
and toneB, bat not to the attempt to make furthfll 
developments in music? 

And this throws light upon the case referred tO' 
by Mr. Bradley. Social welfare demands that the 
individual be permitted to devote himself to the 
fulfilling of any acientilic or artistic capacity that. 
be finds within himself— provided, of course, it does 
not conflict with aome more important capacity — 
irreepecfcive of results. To say to a man; Ton may 
devote yourself to this gift, provided yon demon- 
strate beforehand its social bearing, would be to- 
talk nonsense. The new discovery is not yet made. 
It is absolutely required by the interests of a pro- 
gressive society that it allow freedom to the indi- 
vidual to develop such functions as he finds in 
himself, irrespective of any proved social effect. 
Here, as elsewhere, morality works by faith, not by 

Indeed the ordinary conception of social inter- 
ests, of benevolence, needs s large over-hauliog. 
It is practically equivalent to doing something 
directly lor others — to one form or another of 
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charity. But this i§ only negative morality. A 
true social interest is that wliiob wills for others 
treedom from dependence on onr direct help, which 
wills to thsra the Belf-directed power of eseroieing, 
in and by themaelTes, their own functions. Any 
will short of this is not social but selfish, willing 
the dependence of others that we may continue 
benignly altmistio. The idea of " giving pleasnre " 
toothers, "making others happy", if it means any- 
thing else than securing conditions so that they 
may act freely in their own satisfaction, means 
alsvMy. I 

As society advances, social interest must consist J 
more and more in free devotion to intelligence for 
its own sake, to science, art and industry, and in 
rejoicing in the exercise of such freedom by others. 
Meantime, it is truth which makes free. 

See Spencer, Data of Ethics, pp. 249-2B7, wLere this 
doctrine is stated with great force. 

Where, finally, does the social character of eoi- 
■ence and' art come in? Justhere: they are elements 
in the perfection of individuality, and they are ele- 
ments whose very nature is to be moving, not rigid; 
distributed from one to another and not monopo- 
listic possessions. If there are forms of science 
and art which, at present, are static, being merely 
owned collections of facts, as one may have a col- 
lection of butterflies in a frame, or of etchings in m 





closed portfolio, this is not because tbey are sci- 
once aiid art, bnt imperfect science and art T» 

complete their scientific and artistic character is to 
set t.bese facts in motion; to hurl tliem againat tha 
world of physical forces till new inslrnments of 
man's activity arc formed, and to set them in circa- 
lation so that others may also participate in their 
trath and rejoice in their beauty. So fur as soien- 
titic or artistic attainments are treasured as indi- 
vidnal possessions, so far it is true that they are 
not social— bnt ao far it is also true that they are 
immoral: indeed that they are not folly scientific 
or artistic, being subordinated to having certain 
gensations. 

Ihe intellectual movement of the last fonr or 
five ceQturies has resulted in an infinite specializa- 
tion in methods, and in on immense accumulation 
of fact It is quite trne, since the diversity of fact 
and of method has not yet been brought to an 
orgauic unity, that their social bearing is not yet 
realized. But when the unity is attained (as at- 
tained it must be if there is unity in the object of 
knowledge), it will pass into a corresponding unity 
of practice. And then the question as to the social 
character of even the most specialized knowledge 
will seem absurd. It will be to ask whether men 
can cooperate better when they do not know than 
when they do know what they want Meautimo 



I 
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the intelleotaal confusion, and the resulting di- 
voroe of knowledge from practice, exists. Bat thia 
I oonstitatea a part of the environment of which 
taction must take heed. It makes it one of the 
F pressing duties that every mun of inteUigence 
should do his part in bringing ont the public and 
common aspects o£ knowledge. The duty of the 
I prtMKmt is the socializing of intelligence^ the reel- 
ing of ilfl bearing upon social practice. 

XL. 

he Ethical We have attempted to show that 
Postulate, the various interests are Bocinl in 
their very natnre, We have not attempted to show 
that this can tw aeen or proved in any given case. 
On the oontrnry, in mo^t, if not all cases, the agent . 
acts from a faith that, in realizing his own capacity, 
he will salisfy the needs of society. If he were 
asked to prove that hie devotion to his function 
were right because certain to promote social good, 
he might well reply: "That is none of my affair. 
I have only to work myself out as strength and 
opportunity are given me. and let the results take 
Oore of themselves. I did not make the world, and 
if it turns out that devotion to the capacity which 
■W88 given me, and loyalty to the sarroundings in 
which I find myself do not result in good, I do not 
hold myself responsible. But, after all, I cannot 
believe that it will so turn ont. What is really- 



good for me mint turn out good for all, < 
there is no good in the world at all." The 
in a word, of moral conduct, with respect 
exaroiae of function, is a taitli that moral nelf-satia- 
faotioa (tliat is, satisfaotiou in accordaaoe with the 
performance of function as already defined) means 
social satisfaction— «r the faith that self and others 
make a tme community. Now such faith or con- 
viction is at the basis of all moral conduct — not 
simply of the scientific or artiatio. Interest in self 
must mean belief in one's business, conviction of 
its legitimacy and worth, even prior to any sensible 
demonstration. Under any circumstances, such dem- 
onstration can extend only to past action; the sodf 
effioiency oC any new end must be a matter 
faith. Where such faith is wanting, action beooi 
halting and character weak. Forcible action faila, 
aud its place is taken by a feeble idealism, of 
vague longing for that which is not, or by a pessi- 
mistic aud fruitless discontent with thiaga as they 
are— leading, in either case, to neglect of actual 
and pressing duty. The basis of moral strength is 
limitation, the resolve to be one's self only, and to 
be loyal to the actual powers and surroundings of 
that self. The saying of Carlyle's about doing 
the " duty that lies nearest ", and of Goethe's that 
" America is here or nowhere ", both imply that 
faith in the existing moral capacity and 
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ment is the basis of oonduot. All truittal and 
Boimd human endeavor roots in ths conviction that 
there is something absolutely worth while, some- 
thing 'divine' in the demands imposed by one's 
actual situation and powers. In the great moral 
heroes of the world the conviction of the worth of 
their destiny, and of what they were meant to do, 
has amounted to a kind of fatalism. They have 
Edone not simply what the:y could do, but what they 
fimtst do. 

On the other hand, effective Bocial interest is 
I based npoD what is vaguely called 'faith in hu- 
■inanity', or, more specitioally, belief in the value of 
each man's individuality, belief in some particular 
function which he might exercise, given appropri- 
ate conditions and stimuli. Moral interest in others 
[ must be an interest in their possibilities, rather 
I'than in their accomplishments; or, better, in ,, 
f their accomplishments so far as these testify 
to a fulfilling of function — -to a working ont of ca- 
pacity. Sympathy and work for men which do not 
grow out of faith in them are a perfunctory and 
unfertile sort, of thing. 

This faith ie generally analyzed no further; it 
is left as faith in one's 'calling' or in 'humanity'. 
But what is meant is just this: in the performing 
of such e}iecial service as each is capable of, there 
a to bo fomid nut only the satisfaction of self, but 
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bUo tile satisfaotioa of the entire moral order, i. 
farthering of the oommiinity in which oae 1 
All moral oondviot, is based npon such a faith; e.uS 
moral tlieory must recognize this as the postulate 
upon which it rests. In calling it a postulate, w* 
do not mean that it is a postulate which our theory 
makes or miist make in order to be a theory; bat 
that, throogh analysis, theory Jinds that m(rrat__ 
practice makes this postulate, and that with 
reality the reality uid value of conduct are boaoi 
up. 

In calling it a postulate we do not mean to call 
it unprovable, much less uaverifiable, for moral ^ 
experience is itself, so far as it goes, its venficalion; 
But we mean that the further consideration of thi 
postulate, its demonstration or ( if the case so b 
its refutation, do not belong to the realm of ethics 
as such. Each branch of human experience rests 
upon some preauppoBition which, for tliat branch, 
is tiltimate. The furi:her inquiry into snch pre- . 
aappositions belong not to mathematics, or physios, j 
or ethics, but to metaphysics. 

nnleae, then, we are to exten<l our ethical theory I 
to inquire into the possibility and value of moral j 
experience, unless, that is, we are to m 
oursion into the uietaphysics of ethics, we have her6 g 
reached onr foundation. The ethical postulate, the \ 
presupposition involved in conduct, is this: 
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Is THE BEALIZATIOK OF IKIliyTIlUALrrT THEBK IS 

teUSD ALSO THE HBETED REALIZATION OF 3QUE COU- 

' OP PBEaON3 or WHIOH THE INDIVIDHAI. 18 A 

AKD, COm-EBSELY, THE AOENT WHO DULY 

I SATISFIES THE COMMUNITY IN WHICH HE BHAEES, BY 

THAT SAME CONDUCT SATISFIES HIMSeLF. 

Otherwise put, the postulate is that there is a 
community of parsons ; a good which realized by 
the will of one is made not private but public 
U It is this unity of individuals as respects the end 
of action, this existence of a practical common 
good, that makes what we call the moral order of 
the world. 

Shakespeare has st;ited the postulHte— 

To tLiiLB ownself be true; 

And it must follow, tis the night the day, 

Thou pun'st net then be false to any man. 

Its significance may be further developed by 
oomparing it with the Hcientido jxisttdate. 

All science rests upon the conviction of the thor- 
ough-going and permanent unity of the world of 
objects known— a unity which is sometioies termed 
the 'uniformity of nature' or the 'reign of law'; 
without this conviction that objects are Dot mere 
isolated and transitory appearances, but are oon- 
uected together in a system by laws or relations, 
science would be an impossibility. Moral osperienca 
makes for the world of practice an assumption anal- 
■ogous in kind to that which intellectual experience 
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EDftk^s for the world of Imonledge. And just aa it 
is not tbo affair of soieuoe, aa eoiih, or evea of logio 
(the tlipoiy of Bciencei) to justify this presupposi- 
tioQ of soieuoe, or to do more thou show its proReDoe 
in iDtellectnal experieace. so it Li not tho bosiQeaa 
of coudaot, or even of ethics (the theory of con- 
duct) to justify what we have termed the ' ethioal 
postulate'. In eacli case the further inquiry be- 
longs to metaphysics. 

XLI. 
Does the End We have now concluded thafc j 
Proposed an end which may be termed in- 
Serve as a differently 'The Bealizatioa off*! 
Criterion of Individuality', "The Performance 
Conduct? of Specific FuBcUons', 'The Sat. 
ief action of Interests', ' The Healizntion of a Com- 
munity of Individuals ' ia the moral end. Will 
this end aen-e the two aima f see tjec XVI) required 
of a oriterioD, or standard: (1) Will it unify in- 
dividual conduct? i2) Will it afford a common 
good? We have juat been endeavoring to show 
that it does both of these things; that as the reali- 
zation of one's specific capacity, it unifiss individual 
conduct, and that, as the performance of function, it 
serves to satisfy the entire community. To take 
up just these points, accordingly, would involve a 
repetition of what has beeu said, and we shall 
therefore take np instead some aspects of the indi- 





Yidnal and social nnityof condEct, not already con- 
sideted. 

The Sjstem of IndiTJdnal Condncti. We 
must be carefnl not to interpret the idea of 
specific function too rigidly or abstractly. It doea 
not mean that each one has some supreniQ mission 
in life to which everything else rauat be sacrificed 
— that a man ia to be aa artist, or a soldier, or a 
atndent, or a day-laborer and nothing else. On the 
contrary, the idea of function is that which com- 
prehends all the various sides of life, and it cacmot 
be narrowed below the meaning we have already 
given; the due adjustment of capacity and sur- 
roundings. Wherever there ia any capacity or any 
circumstance, no matter Low trivial, there is some- 
tliiug included in the exercise of function, and, 
therefore to be satisfied — according to its place, of 
course, in the whole of life. Amusements and all 
the minor details of lifa are included within the 
scope of morality. They are elements in the exer- 
cise of function, and their iiisignitieance and triv- 
_ iality does not exclude them from the grasp of 
iduty and of the good. It is a mistake to suppose 
■that because it is optional or indifferent — asitcon- 
Btantly is — what acts among the minor details of 
life are to be done or left undone, or unimportant 
whether they are done or left undone at all, there- 
tofore such acts have no moral value. Morality con- 
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rasbs in treatiof; tliem jast as they are— if they Bra 
slight or trivial they are to be performed as slight 
and trivia]. Morality does not aiupl; permit the 
performaaoe of such acte, but deraaods it. To try 
to make, in the interests of duty, a aerions matter 
out of every detail of life woald be inuuoral — aa 
much so, in kind, as to make light of momentooB 
matters. 

See Ateximder, Up. cit. pp. &3-54. 

Bradley, Op. cit., pp. 191-197. 

Consider, also, how this conception of the end 
stands in deSnite relation to concrete acts; bow it 
explains the possibility of decision as to whether 
this or that proposed act is right We do not have 
to trace the connection of the act with some end 
beyond, as pleasure, or abstract law. We have 
only to analyze the act itself. We have certain 
delinite and wholly concrete facts; the given capac- 
ity of the person at the given moment, and hia 
given eurroundinga The judgment as to the 
nature of these facta is, in and of itself, a judgment 
as to the act to be done. The question is not:- 
What is the probability that this act will result In ( 
the balance of maximum pleasure; it is not what i 
general rule can we hunt up under which to bring J 
this case. It is simply: What is this casef Tha ■ 
moral act is not that which satisfies some far away 
principle, hedonistic or transcendental. It is that 



vhioh meets the present, acttial situation. Diffiool- 
tiea mdeed, artae, bat they are simply the difficulty 
of resolving a complex case; they are iotellecttial, 
not moral. The ease made oat, the moral end 
stands forth. No extraneous manipulation, to bring 
the case under some foreign end, is required. 

And this suggests the elasticity of the criterion. 
In fact moral conduct is entirely individualized. 
It is where, when, how and of whom. There haa 
been much nselees discussion as to the absohite or 
relative character of morals ^useless because the 
terms absolute and relative aresot defined. If abso- 
lute is taken to mean immobile and rigid, it is any- 
thing but desirable that morals should be absolnte. 
If the physical world is a scene of movement, in 
which there is do rest, it is a poor compliment to 
pay the moral world to conceive of it as static and 
lifeless. A rigid criterion in a world of develop- 
ing social relations would speedily prove no crite- 
rion at alL It would be an abstract rule, taking no 
aocount of the individualized character of each act; 
its individuality of capacity and of Bmronndings, 
of time, place and relationships involved. A truly 
absolnte criterion is one which adjuste itself to each 
case according to the specific nature of the cose; 
one which moves with the moving world. On the 
other hand, if relative means uncertain in applioation, 
Lehangingintimeand place without reason for change 




in the facts themselves, then certoinlj the criterion is 
not relative. If it meaus taking note of all con- 
crete Ktlations involved, it is rolative. The abeo- 
InteaesB, in fine, of the standard of action consists 
not in some rigid statement, bnt in never-failing 
application. TlDiverBalitj' here, as elsewhere, re- 
sideH not in a thing, but ia a way, a method of 
action. The absolute standard ia the one applica- 
ble to all deeds, and the conception of the exercise 
of huiction ia thns absolnte, covering all coudnot 
from the mainly impulsive action of the savE^e to 
the most complex reacheK of modem life. 

Aristotle's well known theory of the 'mean' 
seems to have its bearing here. "It is possible," he 
says (Peters' trans, of Ethics, p. 4fi), " to feel fear, 
coQildence, desire, anger, pity, and generally to be 
affected pleasantly and paiafiiUy, either too much or 
too httle— in either case wrongfully; bnt to be 
affected thus at the right times, and on the right oeoo- 
aions. and toward the right persona, and with the 
right oyetf iiod ia tlie right faaMoiia, is the mean '^ 
course and the best course, and these are characteris- 
tics of virtue." The right time, occasion, person, pur- 
pose and fashion — what is it but the complete indi- 
vidualization of conduct in order to meet the whole 
demands of the whole situation, instead of some ab- 
atraction? And what else do we mean byflt, due, J 
proper, right action, but that which just hits the' J 
mark, without fulling bhort or deflecting, and, to mix,| 
the metaphor, without slopping over? 

2. The system of social conduct, or commoal 
good. Moral condnct springs from the faith tba^ 
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all right actioa is social nad its purpose is to joatiff 
this faith by working out the social values in* 
volved. The term ' moral comnmnity ' can mean 
-only a unity of action, made what it is by the co- 
operating activities of diverse individuals. There is 
I unity in the work of a factory, not in spite of, but 
1 of the division of labor. Each workman 
r forms the unity not by doing the same that every- 
body else does, or by trying to do the whole, but by 
doing hia specihc part. The unity is the one ac- 
tivity which their varied activities make. And so 
I it is with the moral activity of society and the 
\ activities of individuals. The more individualized 
' the functions, the more perfect the unity. (See 
section LIL) 

The exercise of function by an agent serves, 
then, both to define and to unite him. It makes him 
a distinct social member at the same time that it 
makes him a member. Possession of peculiar ca- \ 
pacities, and special surroundings mark one per- 
BOn off from another and make him an individual; 
and the due adjustment of capacities to surround- ' 
ings ( in the exercise of function) effects, therefore, 
the realization of individuality — the realization of 
what we specifically are as distinct from othera. , 
At the same time, this distinction is not isolation; 
~tb6 BSeraise of function is the performing of a 
•vice without which the social whole ia de- 




feotiTe. Individuality means not s«pBniticm, bat 
dafined position in a wbole; special aptitude in 
DoiwtittitiDg the whole. 

We are qow in a position to take up the conaid- 
eratioQ of the two other {undaraental ethical con- 
oeptiona— obligation and freedom. These ideaa 
answer respectively to the two sides of the exe 
of function. On the onei hand, the performing of 
B fuDctiou realizes the social whole. Man is thna 
' boxmd * by the relations necessary to constituto 
this whole. He is subject to the conditions which 
the existence and growth of the social unity im- 
pose. He is, in a word, under obligation ; the per- 
formance of hia function is duty owed to the com- 
mnnity of which he is a member. 

But on the Other hand, activity in the way of 
function realizes the individual; it ie what makes ^ 
him an individual, or distinct person. In the per- 
formance of his own function the agent satisfies hi» J 
own intereate and gains power. In it is found his I 
freedom. 

Obligation thus corresponds to the social satis- 1 
faction, freedom to the se //-satisfaction, involved in 1 
the exercise of function ; and they can no more i 
be separated from each other than the correlatiT© ■ 
satisfaction can be. One has to realize himself as 
a member of a community. In this fact are found 
both freedom and duty. 



Chapter II.— THE IDEA OF OBLIGATION. 



XLIt. 

Theories Regarding The idea of obligation 
Moral Authority, or duty has two sides. 
TbcTe ia the idea of law, of Bomethiog which con- 
trols conduct, and there i§ the conaciouanees of th« 
necessity ot conforming to this law. There is, of 
oooTBe, no separation between the two sides, but 
ihB consideration of the latter side^the recogni- 
tion of obligation — may be best dealt with in dis- 
cussing conscience. Here we shall deal simply with 
tile tact that there is such a thing in conduct aa 
[ law controlling action, and constituting obligation. 
I Theories regarding obligatioa may, for our pur- 
I poees, be subdivided into those which make its 
I exercise restraint or coercion (and which therefore 
I hold that in perfect moral conduct, duty as such 
disappears); and those which hold that obliga- 
tion ifl a normal element in conduct as snch, and 
that it 18 not, essentially, but only under certain 
[ oirouinstaiicos, coercive. Of the former type, ROmd 
[ theories (mainly the hedonistic) regard the re- 
straint as originally imposed from without upon 
the desires of the individual, while others (as the 
EAutian) regard it as imposed by man's reason 
upon his desires and inclinations. 




XLUI. 

Bain's It is obriouB that the question 

Theory of of oblig&tioo preeeDts considerablft 
Obligation. difQcuiH; tu the hedoaistic echooL i 
If the eud of c<indu{^t is pleasure, as the satiafao- ' 
tion of desire, why nhould not each desire be satis 
tied, if possible, as it arises, aad thus pleasure 
secured? What meaning is there in the term 
'duty' or 'obligation' if the moral end or good 
coincides wholly with the natural end of the incli- 
nations themselves? It i& evident, at all events, that 
the term can have significanoe only if there is 
some cause preventing the desires as they arise 
from natural satisfaction. The problem of obliga- 
tion in hedonism thus becomes the problem of 
discovering that outside force which restrains, or, at 
least, constrains, the desire from immediate gratifi- 
cation. According to Bain, this outside force is 
social disapprobation manifested through the form 
of punishment. 

" 1 consider that the proper meaniuff, or import of 
the terms [duty, obligation] refers to that cla^s of 
action which is enforced by the sanction of punish- 
ment The powers that impose the obligatory 

siinrtion are Law and Society, or the community ucting 
through the Government by public judicial acts, and 
apart I'rom tbe Government by the unofficial expres- 
sioDS of disapprobation and the exclusion from social 
^Dod offices". Emotions and Will, p. 28G. See also pp. 
821-323 and p. 527. 
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Throxigh this ' actual and ideal aToidanoe of cer- 
tain acts and dread ol pimiahment ' the individual 
learns to forego the gratification of Bome of his nat- 
ural impulses, and learns also to cultivate and oven 
, to originate desires not at first spontaneous, " The 
I child is open from the first to the blame and praise 
I of others, and thus is led to do or avoid certain acts ", 
On the model, however, of the action of this 
external authority there grows up, in time an 
internal authority — " an ideal resemblanoB of public 
authority " (p. 287), or " a fac simile of the syatem 
of government around us" (p. 313). 

"The aentimeot, at first formed and cultivated lay 

the relations of actual command and obedience, may 

' come at last to stand upon an indepentlent foundation. 

. . . When the young misd. accustomed at the 

,■ outset to implicitly olieying any set of rules is suffi- 

tiMiUy advanced to appreciate the motive— the utilities 

r the sentiment that led to their imposition ^ the 

i Character of the conscience ia entirely changed. .... 

KHegurd is now bad to the Intent and meaning of the 

■iaw. and not to the mere fact of its being prescribed . 

■l)y some power "{E. and W., p. 318). 

But when the sense of obllsatioa becomes entirely 
V detached from the social sanctiun, "even then the 
notion, sentiment or form of duty is derived from 
what society impoBCB, although the particular matter 
B quite tliflerent. Social obligation develops in the 
mind originally the feeling and habit of obligation, 
and this remains although the particular articles are 
changed" (piige S19, note). (/. also Bain, Moral !^- 
\ ence. pp. 20-21 and 41-43. 
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Spencer's .Spencor'B theory ia, in eabstancot * 
Theory of an enlarged aad better naalyzed 
Obligation, restatement of Bain's theory. Bain 
nowhere clearly atates iq what the essence of obli- 
gation coneists, when it becomes independent, whatt, J 
the internal /ac simile is formed. WAy should Ij 
not gratify my desires as I please in case social 
preesnre is absent or lets upf Spencer napplies 
the missing element. According to him, "the e!i8en- 
tial trait in the moral eonsciousneaa ja the oontrol 
of some feeling or feelings by some other feeling.^ 
or feelings" {Data of Ethics, p. 113). The kindj 
of feeling which controls is that which is more comi 
plei and which relates to more remote ends; or, 
we are ' obligetl ' to give np more immediate, special J 
and direct pleasnres for the sake of securing more>S 
general, remote and iudirect ones. Obligation, mM 
its essence, is the aurrender or subordination i 
present to future eatiafaction- This control, i 
straint, or suppression may be ' independent ' 
self-imposed, but is not so at first, either in 
man or in the child. Prior to self-restraint are the ] 
reetrainta imposed by the " visible ruler, the inviai*^ 
ble mler and society at large " — the policeman, th^ 
pria'it and public opinion. The man is induced t 
postpone immediate gratification through his fear oi 
others, especially of the chief, of the dead and of ■ 
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social diBpleastire — " legal penalty, supernatural 
pnnisbment and social reprobation". Thus there 
grows op the sense of obligation. This refers at first 
only to the above-mentioned extrinsio effects of 
Bcstion. Bnt finally the mind learns to consider the 
intrinsic effect of the actioQ itself ^the evil inflicted 
by the evil deed, and then the sense of duty, or 
coercion, evolved through the aforesaid esfcemal 
agencies, becomes transferred to this new mode of 
controlling action. De.^ires are now oontrolled 
I through considerations of what their own effects 
ftvould be, were the desires acted upon. 

It follows "that the sense of duty or moral obli- 

ation is transitory, and will diminish as fast as 

moralization increases " (page 127). Even when 

oompulsioQ is self-imposed, there is still compul- 

I eion, coercion, and this must be done away with. 

lit ia done away with as far as an act which is at 

I first done only for the sake of its own remoter 

loooeequenceB comes to be done for its own sake. 

lAnd this vrill ultimately occur, if the act is con- 

1^ tinned, since "persistence in performing a duty 

ends in making it a pleasure ". 

See Ouyau, La Morale Anglaise Conlempnraine, 

1}esides the works of Bdin and Spencer. In addition 
to objectiona which will forthwith be made, we may 
here note a false abstntctioD of Spencer's. He makes 
the act and its eonst-qm-nces two things, while the act 
I and its eonaequp-neea (provided they are known as 




aucb) are Die siime thing, no matter whether conse- 
quences aro near or remote. Tlie only dietiQctioa ia 
thnt conseqiwnces onw not known as suuh at iill are 
Been in time to be reallj' consequences, and thus to be 
part of tlie imntenl ot Itie mil. The transfer from the 
"extcrnul consequences" Imposed by the ruler, prleat 
and public-opiulun to thx intriusio consequences of the 
act ilsolf, ia thus a transfer from an immoral to a 
moral bartia. This is verj different from a change 
of the form of obligation itself. 

XLV. 
Criticism Putting aside the consideration ot 

of these the relation of desire to duty, (t^a , 
Tl^eories. question whether duty is essentiallf I 
coercive) until after we have taken up the Eantian 4 
idea of obligation, we may note the following 
objections to the theories just stated. Their great 
detect is that they do not give ua any method 
of differentiating moral coercion (or obligation) 
from the action of mere superior physical force. 
Taking it (tirat) upon the side of the individual: Is 
there any reason why the individual submits to the 
external authority of government except that he )ias 
to do so f He may argue that, since others possess 
superior force, he will avoid certain pains by con- 
forming to their demands, but such yielding, 
whether temporary or permanent, to superior force 
ia Tory far from being a recognition that one ought 
to act as the superior force dictates. The theories 
must logically commit us to the doctrine that ' mighb 
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B right' in ita baldest form. Every one knova 
^at, when the individnal snrreaders the natiiral 
gratificationa of his desires to the commaiid of 
others, if his sole reason is the superior force of the 
eommanding party, he does not forego in the snr- 
reader his right to snob gratification the moment 
he has the chance to get it. Actual slavery wonid 
be the model school of duties, if these theories were 

The fa^ts adduced by Bain and Spencer — ^the 
growth of the recogoitioa of duties in the chOd 
throngb the authority of the parents, and in the 
eavage through the use of authority by the chief — 
are real enough, but what they prove is that obliga- 
I tion may be bronght home to one by force, not that 
' force creates obligation. The child and the man 
yield to force in such a way that their sense of duty 
is developed only in case they recognize, implicitly, 
the force or the authority as already right, let it 
be recognized that Tifjhtfxd force (as distinct from 
mere bmte strength ) resides in certain social 
authorities, and these social anthorities may do 
macb, beyond the shadow of donbt, to give effect to 
the special deeds and relations which are to be con- 
sidered obligatory. These theories, in Sne, take 
the fact of obligation for granted, and, at most, only 
show the historical process by which its fuller 
recognition is brought about. Force in the service 
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of right is ODe thing ; force lis coosUtutiog e 
creatiDg right is another. 

And this is to say (secondly), consideriag the 
matter from the aide of sooiety, that the theories of 
Bain and Spoucer do not explain why or how social 
aatbority ehoiild esercise coercive force over I 
individual. If it is implied that they do sa in thfti 
moral interests of the individual or of the ooni'.j 
mnuity, this takes it for granted that there already isv 
in existence a moral ideal obligatory upon thQil 
individual. If it m implied that they eserots 
coercive force ia the interests of their own privata 
pleasure, this might establish a dospotiBm, or lei 
to a political revolt, but it is difficult to see how i%^ 
oould create the fact of duty. When v 
any concrete case, we see that society, in its c 
petling of the individaal, is possessed of moral 
ideals; and that it conceives itself not merely aa 
having the power to make the individnal conform to 
them, nor as having the right merely ; but as under 
the bounden duty of bringing home to the individual 
his dnties. The social authorities do not, perforce, 
create morality, bnt they embody and make effective 
the existing morality. It is only just because th© 
actions which they impofie are thought of as good, 
good for others as for themselves, that this imposi- 
tion is taken out of the realm of tyranny into that of 
duty (see Sec. XXXVHI). 




XLVi. 

The Kantian As we have seen, Kant takes the 
Theory of conception of duty as the primary 
Obligation, ethical notion, superior to that of 
the good, and places it in the most abrupt oppoai- 
I laon to desire. The relation of duty to desire is 
f not control of some feelings by others, b\it rather 
mppressioD of all desire (not in itself, but as a 
wHve of action) in favor of the cooscioasness of 
f universal. We have, on one side, according to 
Eant, the desire and inclination, which are sensuous 
and pathological. These constitute man's 'lower 
nature'. On the other side there is Reason, which i 
is essentially universal, above all caprice and all ] 
prostitution to private pleasure. This lleason, or 
' higher nature ', imposes a law upon the sentient 
being of man, a law which takes the form of a 
command (the ' Categorical Imperativ e '), This 
relation of a higher rational nature issuing com- 
mands to a lower sensuous nature (both within man 
himself), is the very essence of duty. If man 
were wholly a sentient being, he would have only 
to follow his natiu-al impulses, like the animals, 
K he were only a rational being, he would necessa- 
rily obey his reason, and there would still be no 
talk of obligation. But because of the dualism, 
because of the absolute o ppflsitio ji hnf-wf-nn Jtununn 
ind Desire, man is a being subject to obligation- 
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KeBSOQ says to the deeires " Thoa shall " or " Thoa 
shalt not". Yet this obligation in not ««temaU]r 
imposed; the man as rational imposes it upon him- 
self as seuBiiotis. Thus Kant eayn that, in the 
realm of moralitj, maa is both eovereign and snb- 
joot 

The reflex indiience of Rousseau's aoi^ial thcoriV] 
upon Kant'e morul ductriiieA in this respect is worth; T 
of more attention than it usually lecetTea. Kant's '1 
moral ineory is hardly more than a translation of ] 
Rousseau's politics Into ethical terms, through its J 
union with Kant's previously estalilishod dualism of 1 
reason and sense. 

XLVII. 

Criticism of the 1. No one can deny that i 

Kantian genuine oppoBition exists be- % 

Theory. tween the 'natural' desires and 

moral activity. The being that satieiieB each deairOi 

or appetite as it arises, without reference of it to, 

or control of it by, soma principle, has not had the 

horizon of conduct lift before him. But Kant 

makes the satisfa ction of desire ae such (not of 

this or that desire) antagoniSlic to action from 

daty. £ant was forced into this position hy his 1| 

fundamental division of sense from reason, but if; J 

carries with it its own condemnation and thus thai J 

|frf of the premises from which it is derived. It comes 1 

I to saying that the actoal desires and appetitM'l 

/ are not what they ouglit to be. This, in Itsel 




I tme enoagh. But vrhea Kent goee on t(< 
a he virtnallf does, that what ought to be oan 
u>t be, that the desiree as snch cannot bo brough . 
into harmony with p rincip le, he has made th 
moral life not only a riddle, but a riddle with n< 
answer. If mankind were once conrinced that the 
moral ideal were something which onght to be bat 
which coold not be, we may easily imagine how 
mnch longer moral endeavor would continue, llio 
first or immediate atimolua to moral effort is tha 
oonTiction that the desires and appetites are not 
what they should be; the underlying and continu- 
ing stimulus is the oonTiction that the espression of 
desirea in harmony with law is the sole abiding good 
of man. To reconcile the two is the very meaning of 
the moral struggle (see Sec. LXIV). Strictly, ac- 
cording to Kant, morality would either leave the 
appetites untouched or would abolish them — in 
^^^^^ either case destroying morality. 
^^^H See Caird, Op. cit.. Vol. II, pp. 826-28. 
^^^^B 2. Kant again seems to be on the right track 
^^^^^^in declaring that obligation is not anything extor- 
I nally imposed, but ia the law of man's being, self- 

I imposed. This principle of ' nntonomy ' is the 

I only escape from a theory of obligation which 

I would make obligation external, and regard for it 

^^^ fllaviah fear, or servile hope of reward. To regard 
^^^^■•ven a Divine Being as the author of obligation is 
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to make it a form of external ooastraint, appealing 
only to hope or fear, aoless this DiviQe Being ia 
Bhawu to be organically oonneoted with sell 

Bat this abstract oniverBal reason which some- 
how dwells, without mediation or reason, in each 
tadividual, seems to be somewhat scholastic, a trifle . 
mythological. There is undonbtedly in man's ex- 
perience a fnnction which corresponds to what 
Kant is aiming, thus mythologically, to describe. 
Bnt it is one thing to recognize an oppositioo of a 
desire, in its isolation, to desire as organic to the 
function of the whole man; it is another to split 1 
man into a blank dualism of an abstract reason^J 
on one side, having no antecedents or bearings, t 
o! a mess of appetites, having ouly animal it 
tionship, on the other. The truth that Kant i 
aiming to preserve seems to be fairly stated as two- 
fold: first, th Bt duty is self-imposed, and thus 
the dutiful will autonomous or free; and, sec- 
ond, the presence of struggle in man between 
a 'lower' and a 'higher'. The first point 
seems to be sufficiently met by the idea already ad- 
Tanoed that self, or individuality, is essentiallT' j 
social, being constituted not by isolated oapaoily, . 
but by capacity acting in response to the needs of ' 
an environment^— an environment which, whei 
taken in its fullness, is a community of persons. - 
Any law imposed by such a self would be ' univer- 
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sal ', but this nmversality would not be an isolated 
possession of tbe individnal; it would bo another 
name for the concrete social relationships which 
make the individii&l what he is, as a social member 
or organ. Furthermore, such a nniversal law would 
not be formal, but would have a content — these 
same relationships. | 

The second point seems to be met by recogniz- 
1 ing that in tbe realization of the law of social 
I functiuQ, conflict must occur between the desire as 
' an immediate and direct expression of the individ- 
ual — the desire in its isolation— and desire as an 
expression of Uie whole man; desire, that is. as 
wholly conformable to the needs of the anrround- 
iags. Such a conflict ia real enough, as everyone's 
experience will testify, but it is a conflict which 
may be solved — which must be solved so far as 
morality is attained. And since it is a eonfliet 
within desire itself, its eolution or morality, does 
not require any impossible obliteration of desire, 
nor any acting from an 'ought ' which has no rela- 
tion to what ' is '. This, indeed, is (fte failure of 
the Kantian Ethics: in separating what should be 
from what is, it deprives the latter, the exiating 
social world as well as the desires of the individual, 
of all moral valoe; while, by the same separation, it 
condemns thati which should be to a barren ab- 
straction. An ' ought ' which does not root in and 
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Sown from the ' w', whioli is not the fuller realizft< 
tioD of the actual eitate of social relationships, is s 
mere pioos winb that tliinge should be hotter. And 
morality, that is, right aotioo, is not eo feeble 
this would come to. 

XLVUI. 

The Source The basia of a oorreot thoary 

and Nature of of obligation lies, as already 

Obligation. stated, in holding fast to its 
concrete relations to the moral end, or good. This 
end consists in an activity in which capacity is ex- 
ercised in accordance with surroundings, with the 
Eocial needs which affect the individnaL It is im-^ 
plied in this very idea, that the end is not some- 
thing which the individual may set up at his owii 
arbitrary will. ( The social needs give control, law, 
authority. The individual may not manifest hia 
capacity, satisfy his desires, apart from their sp'e- 
oihc relation to the environment in which they 
exist. The general fact of obligation which i& 
constituted through this control of capacity by the 
wider function is, of course, differentiated into 
specific ' laws ' or duties hy the various forms which 
the one function takes, as capacity and circam- 
stances vary. 

In other words, obligation or duty is simply the 
aspect which the good or the moral end assumes, as 
the individual conceives of it. From the very fact 



that the end is the good, aad j&i is not realized by ■ 
the individual, it presents itself to him as that I 
nhioh should he realized— aa the ideal of aotioo. ' 
It requires do further argument to show that obli-( 
gation is at onoe self-imposed, and social in its con- 
tent. It is self-imposed because it flows froni the 
good, from the idea of the full activity of the indi-l 
vidual's own will. It ia no law imposed from with-' 
out; butia his own law, the law of his own function, 
of hia individuality. Its Booial content flows from 
the fact that this individaality is not mere capacity, 
but is this capacity acting, and acting so as to com- 
prehend social relationships. — _ 

Suppose that man's good and his conviction of 
duty were divorced from one another— that man's 
duty were other than to fulfill his own specific 
fanotioD. Such a thing would make duty purely 
formal; the moral law would have no intrinsic rela- 
tion to daily conduct, to the expression of man's 
powers and wants. There have, indeed, been mor- 
alists who think they do the Lord iervice, who 
think they add to the dignity and sacrednesB of 
Duty by making it other than the idea of the ac- 
tivity of man, regulated indeed, but regulated only 
by its own principle of activity. But such naoral- 
iste in their desire to consecrate the idea of duty 
remove from it all content, and leave it an empty 
abstraction. On the other hand, their eagerness to 
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give absolutcnetia and unporatiTenees to dat7 1 
makiug it a law other tbaa that of the normal exM 
preHsion of man, caats discredit upon the ooe moral" 
reality — the full, free play of humaa life. In deny- 
ing tiat duty is simply the intrinsic law, the se^- 
manifestation of thin life, they muke thia life 
immoral, or at least noa-moral. They degrade it 
to a handle of appetites and powerB having no 
moral value until the outside moral law is applied 
to liiem. In reality, the dignity and imperativeneea 
of duty are simply the manifest dignity and uncon- 
ditioned worth of human life as exhibited in its 
free activity. The whole idea of the separateneas 
of duty from the concrete flow of human action is 
a virulent example of the fallacy mentioned in an 
early aeetioa — the fallacy that moral action means 
sometJiing more than action itael! (see Sec U). 

The attempt to act upon a theory of the divorce { 
of satisfaction and duty, to carry it ont in praotdoe^ ' 
means the maiming of desire through distrust of 
its moral significance, and thus, by withdrawing 
the impetus of action, the reduction of life to mere 
passivity. So far as this does not happen, it means 
the erection of the struggle itself, the erection of 
the opposition of law to desire, into the very prin- 
ciple of the moral life. The easential principle of 
the moral life, that good consists in the freeing of 
impulse, of appetite, of desire, of power, by enab- 
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ling them to flow in the channel of a unified and 
full end IB lost sight ot, and the free service of the 
spirit is reduced to the slaviah fear of a bond-n 
aiider a hard taBkmaster. 

The essential point in the analysis of morsl laVj^, 
or obligation, having been foand, we may briefly 
diBCoas Gome subsidiary points. 

1. The relation of duty to a given desire. 
As any desire arises, it will be, escept so far as 
character has already been moralized, a demand 
for its own satisfaction; the desire, in a word, will 
be isolated. In ao far, duty will be in a negativej 
attitade towards the desire; it will insist first up(»);!l 
its limitation, and then npon its transformation. 
So far as it is merely limitative, it demands the 
denying of the desire, and so far assnmes a coercive 
form. But this limitation is not for its own sake, 
but for that of the transformation of desire into a 
freer and more adequate form — into a form, that is, 
where it will carry with it, when it passes into 
action, more of activity, than the original desire 
wonld have done. 

Does duty ilaelf disappear when its constraint 
disappears f On the contrary, so far as an act ia 
done unwillingly, under constraint, so far the act ia 
impure, and undutiful. The very fact that there is 
need ot constraint shows that the self is divided; 
that there is a twofold interest and purpose-— one 
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in the law of the activity nooordiog to fnuotion, tl 
other in the epMial end of the i>articular dosirei] 
lyet the act be done ivhoUy as duty, and it is dooq^ 
wholly for its own sake; lov^ pasmon take the plac 
of coDstraiDt. This enggests: 

2. Dnty for duty's sake. 

It is dear that euch an exprsBBioii states a resl 
moral faot; nQle9§ a daty is done as duty it is not 
done morally. An act may be outwardly just what 
what morality demands, and yet if done for tha 
sake of some private advantage it is not counted 
moral. As Kant expresses it, an act must be dooe 
not only in accordance with duty, but from duty. 
This tmth, however, is misinterpreted when it i» J 
taken to mean that the act ia to be done tor the 4 
Bake of doty, and duty is conceived as a third * 
thing outside the act itself. Such a theory contra- 
dicts the true sense of the phrase ' duty for duty's 
sake ', for it makes the act done not for its own sake, 
but as a mere means to an abstract law beyond it- 
self. 'Do the right because it is tie right' means 
do the right thing because it is the right thing; that 
is, do the act disinterestedly from interest in the act 
itself. A duty is always some act or line of action, 
not a third thing outside the act to which it is to 
conform. In short, duty means the act which ia to 
be done, and ' duty for daty'a sake ' means do the 
leqaiied act as it really is; do not degrade it intO' 
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a meaiM for some ulterior end. Tbis is as trae id 
pTBotioe as in theory. A man who does his dnty 
Dot for the sake of the acta themselves, bat for the 
sake of some abstract 'ide^al' which he christens 
daty in general, will have a morality at once hard 
and barren, and weak and sentimental. 

3. The agency of moral authority in preaorib- 
iDg moral law and stimulating to moral ooodnct. 

The facts, relied apon by Bain and Spencer, as 
to the part played by social inHuences in imposing 
daties, are undeniable. The facts, however, are 
nuaccotmtable upon the theory of these writers, as 
that theory would, as we have seen, explain only 
the influence of society in producing acts done from 
fear or for hope of reward But if the individual 
and others are equally members of one society, if 
the performance by each man of his own function 
constitutes a good common to all, it is inevitable 
that social authorities should he an influence in 
constituting and teaching duties. The community, 
in imposing its own needs and demands upon the 
individual, is simply arousing him to a knowledge 
of his relationships in life, to a knowledge of the 
moral environment in which he lives, and of the 
acts which he must perform If he is to realize his 
individuality. The community in awakening moral 
consciousness in the morally immature may appeal 
to motives of hope and fear. But even this fact 
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does Dot m^an tliat to tbe child, duty is cecesnnly 
conatitnted by fear of punlahmeat or hope of re- 
ward. It means simply that his capacity and hia 
stuTonndings are both so uadeveloped that the 
exercise of his fiinctioa takes mainly the form of 
pleasing others. He may etiU do his duty aa \ 
daty, but bis duty now consists in pleasing others 
On Obligation see Green. Op, cit, pp. 3S2-3&6 
Alexander. Op. clt„ pp. 142-147. For diCferent viewV 
Murtincau, Op. cit,. Vol. IJ, pp. M-llU; Calde-rwood, J 
Up. cit., pp. 131-138, and see also, Grote, Treatise oa J 
Mora! Weals, ch, VII. 

CuAPTEK m— THE IDEA OF FREEDOM. 



XLIX. 
The Forms We may now deal, more briefly, 
of with the problem of naoral capacity. 

Freedom. It is, in principle, the ability to con- 
ceive of an end and to be governed in action by this 
conceived end. We may consider this capacity in 
three aspects, as negative, as potential and as 
positiva 

1. Negatim Aspect of Freedom. The power to 
be governed in action by the thonght of some end to 
be reached is freedom frx>m the appetites and de- 
sires. An animal which does not have the power 
of proposing ends to itself is impelled to action by 
its wants and appetites just as they come into C 
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)B0ioa8Qes8. It is irritated into acting. iElaob 
i impulse demands its own satisfaction, and tbe 
animal is helpless to rise above the particular want. 
Bat a person, one who can direct his action by 
consoiouB ends, is emancipated from snbjection to 
the particnlar appetites. He can consider their 
relation to the end which he has set before himself, 
and can reject, modify or use them as best agrees 
with the purposed end. This capacity to control 
and subjugate impulses by reflection upon their 
relationship to a rational end is the power of self- 
government, and the more distinct and the more 
comprehensive in scope the end is, the more real 
the self-government. 

'2. Potential Freedom. The power to con- 
ceive of ends involves the poasibilitj of thinking of 
many and various ends, and even of ends which 
are contrary to one another. If an agent could 
conceive of but one end in some case, it would al- 
ways seem to him afterwards that he bad been 
Deceesitated to act in the direction of that, end; 
bnt tbe power to pat various ends before self con- 
stitates ■' freedom of choice ", or potential free- 
dom. After action, the agent calls to mind that 
there was another end open to him, and that if be 
I did not choose the other end, it was because of 
I Bomething in his character which made him prefer 
I the one he actually chose. 



Moral Here ve have the bagie of moral i 

Responsi- aponaibility or accountability. There" 

bitity, is no responsibility for any remilt 
which IB Dot intended or foreseen. Sach s ooa- 
seqaeaoe is only physical, not moral. (Sec. VH). 
But when any result has faoan foreseen, and adopted 
as foreseen, such result is the oiitcDme not of anjg 
external circumstances, nor of mere desii 
impalses, but of the agent's oonoeption of his ow3 
end. Now, because the reault thus flows from tha 
agent's own conception of an end, he feels himself 
responsible for it. 

It must be remembered that the end adopted is. J 
that which is conceived as satisfying self — that) ^ 
indeed, when we say end of action, we mean only 
some proposed form of self-satisfaction. The 
adopted end always indicates, therefore, that sort 
of condition which the agent considers to be good, 
or self- satis factory. It is because a result flows 
from the agent's ideal of himself, the thought 
of himself which he considers desirable or worth 
realizing, that the agent feels himself raspousible. 
The reault is simply an expression of himself ; a 
manifestation of what he would have himself be. 
Besponsibility is thus one aspect of the identity of 
character and conduct. (Sec. VII). We are re- 
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sponsible for our conduot because that conduct is 
ooraelves objectified in actions. 

The idea of responsibility is intensified when- 
\fi\&r there have been two contrary lines of conduct 
wnceived, of which one has been chosen. If th& 
end adopted turns ont not to be satisfBotory, but, 
rather, unworthy and degrading, the agent feels 
tjiat he m,ight have chosen the other end, and tbab 
if he did not, it was because his character was s 
his ideal of himself was such, that this other (■ndV 
did not appeal to him. The actual result ia felt to •■ 
be the outcome of an unworthy character mani- 
fested in the adoption of a low form of aatisfao- 

^tioni and the evident contrast of this low form 
iritb a higher form, present to consciousness but 
rejected, makes the aeuae of responsibility more 

' acute. As such, it is the judgment of disapproba- 
tion passed upon conduct; the feeling of remorse 
and of the desert of punishment. Freedom as the 
power of conceiving ends and of realizing the ideal 

' end in action, is thns tho basis both of responsi- 

Fjbility and of approbation (or disapprobation). 

3PAe Freedom of Indifferenee. It is Ihis poti«otial 
pecdoui, arising from the power of proposing various 
jods of action, which, misiaterprutert. gives ri-^e to the 
theory of a liberty of indiff-reat choice— the theory 
Qi&t Ihd a^ent can choose this or thut wilhoiit iniy 

irouad or motive. The real experipuce is the ((nowl- 

tdge, after the choice of one end, Ihiit aiuce another 




eoil was ulsn present to (lanBciotisneaa that other end 
niigbt have been chosen, if only the charncter had 
been imuh as to Jlnd it) gatbifncUon in that other end. 
The theory of Indifference luiaconitlrueB ihls fact to 
nienn that the ugcnt might just as well liave chosea 
that other end. without tmy if or qualifiualion what- 
ever. The theory of indiffi-rence, moreover, dcfi-ata 
itH own end. The point which it is snxioua to save is 
responsibUity. It sees that if only one course of 
action were ever open to an agent, without the poasi- 
bilitv of an; conception of another course, an agent, 
so acting, cnikld not be held respoaslblii for not having 
adopted that othtr course. And so it argute that 
there must always he the possibility of indifferent or 
alternate choice; the posHibility of adopting this or 
that line of action without any motive. But if such 
were the case reaponaibi lily would be dt-stroyed. If 
the end chosen is not an expression of character, if it 
does Dot manifest the agent's ideal of himself, if its 
choice is a matter of indifference, it do&s not signify 
morally, but is mere accident or c.iprice. It Is because 
choice is not a mutter of indifference, but an outcom 
of character that the agent feels responsibility, ami 
approves or disapproves. He virtually says : 
lesponsible for this outcome, not because I could baVB ' 
chosen another end just as well without ariy reason, 
but because I thought of another end and rejected it; 
because my character was such that that end did not 
seem good, and was such that thi^ end did seem good. 
My character is myself, and in this unworthy end J " 
stand self-condemned." 

LI. 

Moral Freedom considered as poten- 

"Reformation. tial, dei>ending upon the power 
of the agent to frame diverse ends, ia the basia nofc.j 
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only of responsibility, but also of the posBibility of 
reformation, or of cbaoga in character and coa- 
diict. All moral action is the espresBioii of self, 
bnt the self is not something fixed or rigid. 
It includes as a necessary part of itself the pos- 
sibility of framing conceptions of what it would 
be, and there is, therefore, at any time the poa- 
Bibility of acting upon some idea! hitherto un- 
L If oondact were the espression of cbar- 

t Bcter, in a sense which identified character wholly 
with past attainments, then reformation would be 
impossible. What a man once was he must always 
continue to be. But past attainments do not ex- 
haust all the possibilities of character. Since con- 
duct necessarily implies a continuoas adjustment of 
developing capacity to new cooditions, there is the 
ability to frame a changed ideal of self -satis faction 
— that is, ability to lead a new Hfe. That the new 
ideal is adopted from experience of the unworthy 
nature of former deeds is what, we should expect. 
The chosen end having proved itself unsatiafactory, 
the alternative end, previously rejected, recurs to 

L oooaciousness with added claims. To sum up; 
The doctrine that choice depends upon character is 
oorrcot, but the doctrine is misused when taken to 
mean that a man's outward conduct will always bo 
in the same direction that it has been. Character 
involves all the ideas of different and of better 





things which have beon iireseiit to the agent, a 
though he btt^ aever attempted to carrj tbem ool 
And there is always the fiossibility that, if t 
proper influences are brought to boor, Rome one 
these latent iJeals may be mode vital, and wholl]^ 
ehange the bent of character and of conduct. 



Positive The capacity of freedom lies iaj 

Freedom, the power to form an ideal or con- 
ception of an end. Actual freedom lies in the 
realizatioD of that end whioh actually natisfiea. Ai^ 
end may be freely adopted, and yet its actual work*! 
ing-out may result not in freedom, but in slaveiyj 
It may result in rendering the agent more subject ' 
to his passions, less able to direct hin own conduct, 
and more cramped and feeble in [lowers. Only 
that end which executed really effects greater energy 
and comprehensiveneas of character makes for 
actual freedom. In a word, only the good man, 
the man who is truly realizing hie individuality, is. 
free, in the positive sense of that word. 

Every action which ia not in the line of per- 
formance of functions must necessarily result in 
self enalavement. The end of desire is activity; 
and it is only in fullness and unity of activity that 
freedom is found. When dedreB ore not unified — 
when, that is, the idea of the exercise of function 
does not control conduct — one desire must confliob ' 
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with another. Action is directed now this way, oow 
that, and there is friotioo, lo^s of power. Oa ac- 
count of thifi same lack of coatrol of desirea by the 
comprehensive law of social activity, one member 
of society is brought lato conflict with another, with 
waste of energy, and. with impeded and divided ac- 
tivity aud satisfactioa of desire. Exercise of fnno- 
tioti, on the other hand, unities the desires, giving 
«aoh its relative, althongh subordinate, place. It fita 
eaoh into the others, and, through the harmonious 
adjustment of one to another, efl'ecte that complete 
and unhindered action which ia freedom. The 
performance of ijpecilic function falls also into 
free relations with the activities of other persons, 
cooperating with them, giving and receiving what 
is needed, and thus constituting full liberty. 
Other aspects of freedom, aa the negative and the 
potential, are simply means instrumental to the re- 
alization of individuality, and when not employed 
toward this, their true end, they become methods 
of enslaving the agent. 

On the subject of moral freedom, an, upon the 
whiilp, in iigreemcnt with thf vlf w presented here: See i 

(Jrt-en: ProlPgomena to Ethics, pp. 90-117; 143-158. 
Bradley: Ethical Sluiiies, ch. I; Cainl: Phil, ot Kant, 
Vol. II, Bk. 11, ch. 3; Alwcander: Moral Oriier and 
Progress, pp. 336-341_ 

And, for a vittw agreeing in part, Stephen: Science 
_ Of Ethics, pp. 278-293. 

For preswitatioua of the frewlom of indifference. 
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666, Lotze: Practical Philosophy, ch. 3. Martin6aa: 
Op. cit.. Vol. II, pp. 34-40. Galderwood: Handbook 
of Moral Philosophy. 



PART II. 

THE ETHICAL WORLD. 



LI 1 1. 

The Reality The habit of oonceiying nun^ 

of Moral actioQ as a certain kind of action, 

Relations, instead of all action so far as it really 

ia actioo, leads us to ooDceive of morality oa a 

highly deBirable trometbiug which somehow ought 

I b© brought into our lives, bnt which upon the 

I noL It gives riae to the habit of cod- 

eiving morality as a vague ideal whicli it is praiae- 

' for the individnal to strive for, but which 

lepends wholly for its existence upon the iudi- 

. wish in the matter. Morality, that is, ia 

red as a relation existing between something 

which merely ougM to be, on one hand, and the 

individual's choice, or his conscience on the other. 

This point of view has fonnd typical expresBion in 

Bishop Butler's saying: " If conscience had might 

as it has right, it would rule the world." 

But right ia not such a helpless creature. It 

exists not in word but in power. The moral world 

-is, here and now; it is a reality apart from the 
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vishes, or faUares to wish, of any given mdividoBl. 
It bears the same telalioa to the iadividual's nctivity 
that the 'physical world* done to his knowledge. 
Not till the iadividoal has to spin the phyaioal 
world oat of hia conBcionsDeas in order to know it, 
will it be necessary for him to create morality by 
his choice, before it can exist. As knowledge is mas- 1 
tery in one's self of the real world, the reproductiot I 
of it in self-consctonsness, so moral action is tb^cl 
appropriation and vital self-expression of the valaesn 
contained in the existing practical world. 

The exiateoce of thia moral world is not any-- 
thing vaguely mysterious. Imagine a well organ- 
ized factory, in which there is some comprehensive ' 
indoatry carried on — aay the production of cotton 
eloth. This is the end; it is a oomnaon end — that 
for which each individual labors. Not all indi- 
viduals, however, are doing the same thiog. The 
more perfect the activity, the better organized the 
work, the more differentiated their respective labors. 
This ia the side of individual activity or freedom. 
To make the analogy with moral activity complete 
we have to suppose that each individaal is doing the 
work because of itself, and not merely as drudgery 
for the sake of some further end, as pay. Now 
these various individuals are bound together by 
their various acts ; some more nearly because doing 
closely allied things, all somewhat, because contrib- 





nting to a oonunoo activity. This is the aide of 
Ibwb and duties. 

This group of the differentiated aad yet related 
activities 19 the analogue of the moral world. 
There are certain wants which have constantly to be 
foJIilied; certain ends which demand cooperating 
activities, aad which establish fixed relations be- 
tween men. There is a world of ends, a realm of 
definite activities in existence, as concrete as the 
ends and activities in our imagined factory. The 
child &ads, then, eoda and actions in existence when 
he is bora. Alore than this: he is not bora as a 
mere spectator of the world; he is bora into it. 
He finds himself encompassed by sach relatioua, 
and he finds his own being and activity iatermeshed 
with them. If ha takes away from himself, as an 
agent, what he has, as sharing in these ends and 
actions, nothing remains. 

LIV. 
Moral This world of purposes and ao- 

Institutions. tivities is differetitiated intovarioua 
institutions. The child is bora as a member of a 
Jamily; as he grows up he finds that others have 
pOBseseioaB which he muet respect, that is, he runs 
upon the institution of properly. As he grows still 
older, he finds persons outside of the family of 
whose actions he must take account as respects his 
own: society, ia the limited sease as meauiog rola- 
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tions of special intimacy or aoqiiaintanceBhip. Tb«I 
be Gnds the political iastitutions; the city, ntf 
and aatioo. He 6od8 an ediioational institutinu. t 
eohool, the college; religious in stitutions, the cliuroh, 
etc, etc. Everywhere he Ends men having com- ' 
moix wants and thus proposing common endsondil 
osing cooperative modes o( action. To these organ- 
ized modes of action, with their reference to com- f 
men interests aud purposes, he must adjust his \ 
activities; he must take hia part therein, if he acts 
at all, though it be only negatively or bostilely. i 
in evil conduct. These institatioos are morality- 
real and objective; the individual becomes moral as 
he shares in this moral world, and takes his dae 
place in it. 

Institutions, then, are organized modes of action, 
on the basis of the wanta and interests which unite , 
men. They differ aa the family from the town, 
the church from the state, according to the scope j 
and character of the wants from which they i 
spring. They are not bare facts like objects of | 
knowledge; they are practical, existing for the sake i 
of, and by means of the will — as esecution of ideas i 
which have interest. Because they are espressJons 
of common purposes and ideas, they are not merely 
private will and intelligence, but, in the literal sense, 
public will and reason. 

The moral endeavor of man thus takes the form 
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^ot of isolated fanoies about right and wrong, not 
t of attempts to frame a morality for himself, not of 
' efForts to bring into being some praiseworthy ideal 
n^ver realized; bnt the form of sustaining and 
furthering the moral world of which be is a mem- 
ber. Since the world is one of action, and not of 
I contemplation like the world of knowledge, it can 
r be sustained and furthered only as he makes ita 
I ends his own, and identifies himself and his aatia- 
[ faction with the activities in which other wills find 
f their folfillment. 

This is simply a more concrete rendering of what 
I' has already been said about the moral environment 
I (see Sec. 33), 



LV. 



I The Aspects 

of a Moral si 

Institution, s 

ligenee in action 

mon will, it is, a 



institution 



s we have 
nity of de- 
res and ideas; it is general intel- 
or conimon will. As such oom- 
i respects the merely private or 
exclusive wants and aims of its members, abao- 
lately aovei^ign. It mast aim to control them. 
It must set before them the common end or idea) 
and insist npou this as the only real end of indi- 
vidual conduct. The ends so imposed hy the pub- 
lic reason are laics. Bnt these laws are for the 
sake of realizing the common end, of securing that 
■ organized unity of action in which alone the indj- 
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vidnsl can find freedom and fnllDeas of action, or 
bie owu HBtisfactiou, Thns tLe activity of the 

ooramon will givoe treedom, or rights, to Uie 
cms meitabers of the iuetitntion. 

Eveiy iostitatioQ, thsQ, has ita sovereignty, or I 
aothority, and its laws and rights. It is only a 
falsa abstraction which makes us conceive of sov- 
ereignty, or authority, and of law and of rights 
aa inhering only in some supreme organization, aa j 
the national state. The family, the school, tbS'V 
neighborhood group, has its authority as respeota^ 
its members, imposes its ideals of action, or laws, 
and confers its respective satisfaotioofi in way of 
enlarged freedom, or rights. It is true that no 
one of these institutions ia isolated; that each. 
stands in relation with other like and unlike insti- 
tutions, Each minor institution is a member of 
some more comprehensive whole, to which it baarB 
the same relation that the individual bears to i\- 
That is to say, itn soTereignty gives way to the 
authority of the more comprehensive organization; 
its laws must be in harmony with the laws which 
flow from the larger activity; its rights must be- 
come aspects of a fuller BBti.'sEaction. Only human- 
ity or the organized activity of all the wants, 
powers and interests common to men, can have ab- 
solute sovereignty, law and rights. 

But the narrower group has its relations, none 
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tlie teBB, although, ia nltimste analjms, they flow 
and manifeat the wider good, which, as 
wider, must be coatrolliog. Without such minor 
local anthoritiee, rights and laws, humanity would 
be a meaningless abstraction, and its activity 
wholly empty. There is aa authority in the family, 
and the moral growth of the child Gonsiste in iden- 
tifying the law of his own condnct with the ends 
aimed at hy the institution, and in growing into 
noaturity and freedom of manhood through the 
ights which are bestowed upon him as such a 
pember. Within its own range this institution is 
tlltiinate. £nt its range is not ultimate; the fam- 
-, valuable and eacred as it is, does not exist for 
Uelf. It is not a larger selfishness. It exists aa 
B mode of realizing that comprehensive common 
good to which all institutions must contribute, if 
they are not to decay. It is the same with prop. 
erty, the school, the local church, and with the 
pational state. 

We can now translate into more concrete terms 
hat was said, ia Part I, regarding the good, 
r obligation and freedom. That performance of 
1 faDotion which is 'the good', is now seen to eon- 
. in vital union with, and reproduction of, the 
C practical institutions of which ona is a member. 
I The maintenance of such institutions by the fr@e> 
participation therein of individual wills, is, of 
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itaelf, tlie oommoa good. Freedom also gets coo- 
creteaefie', it is the nseared rights, or powers of 
ootioQ which one gets as such & member :^powerB 
which are not mere claims, nor simply i 
recognized as valid by otherit, but claims re-inforcod 
by the will of the whole community. Freedom be- ■ 
cornea real in the ethical world; it becomes foroa J 
aod efficiency of action, because it does not i 
Bome private potisossioa of the individual, but me&DS ' 
the whole ooOperuting and organized action of aa 
institution in eecuring to an individual some power J 
of self espression. 

LVI. 

Moral Law Without the idea of the elh- 

and the ical world, aa the unified 

Ethical World, activity of diverse functiona 
exercised by different individuals, the idea of the 
good, and of freedom, would be undefined. But 
probably no one has ever attempted to oooceive of 
the good and of freedom in total abstraction from 
the normal activity of man. Such has not been 
the lot of duty, or of the element of law. Often by 
implication, sometimes in so many words, it is 
stated that while a physical law may be accounted 
for, since it ts simply an abstract from observed 
facts, a moral law stands wholly above and apart 
from actual facts; it espresses solely what 'ought 
to be ' and not what is; that, indeed, whether any- 
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thing in accordance with it &v»r has existed ot not, 
is a matter of no essential moral importance the- 
oretically, bowever it may be practically. Now it 
is evident that a law of something which has not 
existed, does not and perhaps never will exist, is es- 
sentially iaexplicable and mysterious. It is as 
against sach a notion of moral law that the idea of 
areal ethical world has perhaps its greatest service. 
A moral law, e. g., the law of justice, is no more 
merely a law of what ought to be than is the law of 
ravitation. As the latter states a certain relation 
jat moving masses to one another, so the law of 
> states a certain relation of active wills to 
' one another. For a given individual, at a given 
time and circnmfitances, t.ho law o£ jnstioo may ap- 
pear aa the law of something which ought to be, 
but is not:— is not for him in this respect, that is to 
Bay. But the very fact that it ought to be for him 
implies that it already is for others. It is a law of 
the society of which he is a member. And it is be- 
cause he IS a member of a society having this law, 
, that is a law of what should be for Mm. 

Would then justice cease to be a law for hiro U 
Bit were not observed at all in the society of which 
the is a member f Such a question ie as contradio- 
I tory as asking what would happen to a planet if 
F- the solaj' system went out of existence. It is the 
law of justice (with other sach laws) that mftkes 
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society ; Uiat is, it is those aotJve relalioDS whicb find 
ei{>resBioii in these laws thai unity iadividaals bo 
that tbejF have a commoa end, aod tlms miitnal 
dative. To imaglDe the abolitioD of these laws ia 
to imagine the abolitioa of Bociety; and to ask for 
the law ol isdividual conduct apart from all relation- 
ship, actual or ideal, to eociety, is to ask in what 
morality consists when moral conditions are de-^ 
stroyed. A society in which the social bond v 
call justice does not obtain to soiae deg^ree in the ri 
latioQH of man to man, is unt society; and, on t 
othor hand, wherever some law of justice actuallj] 
obtains, there the law ia for every individaal ' 
is a member of the society. 

This does not moan that the ' ia ', the acta 
statna of the moral world, ts identical with thj 
' ought ", or the ideal relations of man to mai 
But it does mean that there ia no obligation, eitb 
in general or as any specific duty, which does nd^ 
grow out of the ' is ', the actual relatjooa now ob- 
taining. * The ethical world at any given time ia 
undoubtedly imperfect, and, therefore, it demands 
a certain act to meet the situation. The very inL*! 
perfection, the very badness in the present oondi*J 
tion of things, is a part of the enyironment wittll 
reference to which we must act; it ia, thoa, an ela- J 

*See Hecs. 50, GU anc] G3 fisr d1.scu9Sloji of other 
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ment in the taw of future action that it shall not 
exactly repeat the eiiating condition. In other 
■words, the 'is' gives the law of the 'ought', but it 
is a part of this law that the ' ought ' ehaU not be 
as the ' is '. Xt is because the relation of justice 
does hold in members of a stratum of soeiety, hav- 
ing a certain position, power or wealth, but does 
not hold between this section and another class, 
I that the law of what should be is equal justice for 
> an. In holding that actual social relations afford 
the law of what should be, we must not forget that 
these actual relations have a negative as well as a 
positive aide, and that the new law must be framed 
in view of the negatives, the deficiencies, the 
wrongs, the contradict iona, as well as of the posi- 
tive attainments, A moral law, to sum up, is the 
principle of action, which, acted upon, will meet 
the needs of the esisting sitaation as respects the 
l^auts, powers, and circumstances of the individuals 
JDQoerDed. It is no far-away abstraction, but ex- 
eseoB the movement of the ethical world. 
One example will help define the discussion. 
Take the case of a street railway conductor, 
whose union has ordered a strike. What deter- 
mines the law of his conduct under the circum- 
I stances? Evidently the existing ethical institu- 
tions of which he is a member, so far as he is 
conscious of their needs. To determine what he 
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efaonld do, he does aot hmit up eome law of an 
'onght ' apart from what is; if he shoold haat tta 
and should find enoh b law ho would not koowj 
what to do with it. Just becaiue it ia apart froat I 
his concrete circumstaQces it is no giiide, do IkwI 
for his conduct at all. Ho has to act not in i 
of some abstract principle, but in view of a i 
Otete situation. He considers his present wi 
its relation to its needs and abilities; his capacil^ 
and taste for this and foe that work; the ] 
for the strike; the conditions of labor at presentn 
with reference to winning the strike, and as to t] 
oh&noe of getting other work. He considers h 
family, their needs and developing powers; the 
demand that they should live decently; that bis 
children should he fairly educated and get a fair 
start in the world; he considers his relationships 
to his fellow members in the union, etc. These 
considerations, and such as these, give the law b 
his decision in so far as he acts morally and not in- 
stinctively. Where in this law-giving is there any J 
separation from facts f On the contrary, the m 
right the act (the nearer it comes to its proper la 
the more it will simply express and reflect ' 
actual concrete facts. The law, in other words, of 
action, is (he law of actual social forces in their on- 
ward movement, in so far as these demand some 
response in the way of conduct from the individual. 
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We may restate from this point of view, what 
we have already learned: A moral law is thor- 
oughly individualized. It cannot be duplicate; it 
cannot be for one act just what it is for another. 
The ethical world is too rich in capacity and cir- 
cumstance to permit of monotony; it is too swift 
in its movement to allow of bare repetition. It 
will not hold still; it moves on, and moral law is 
the law of action required from individuals by this 
movement. 

The consideration of specific institutions, as the 
family, industrial society, civil society, the nation, 
etc., with their respective rights and laws, belongs 
rather to political philosophy than to the general the- 
ory of ethics. 



PART 111. 

"THE MORAL LIFE OF THE INDIVH)UAL. 

LVIl. 
Division We have now analyzed the ttmda- 
of mental moral notions— the good, daty 
Subject, and freedom: we have considered tlieir 
objective realizattoo, and seen that they are out- 
wardly expressed in social relatiooa, the more typi- 
cal and abiding of which we call inBtitutions; that 
abstract daties are realized in the laws created and 
imposed by anch institntions, and that abstract 
freedom is realized in the rights possessed by 
members in them. We have now to consider the 
(ioncrete moral life of an individual born into this 
existing ethical world and Ending himself con- 
fronted with institutions in which he must execute 
his part, and in which he obtains his Batisfaction 
and free activity. We have to consider bow these 
institutions appeal to the individual, awakening in 
him a distinct moral consciousness, or the con- 
sciousness of active relations to persons, in antith- 
esis to the theoretical coDBoiousness of relatione 
which exist in contemplation; how the individual 
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behaves towards tbeaii mstitntioos, realizbig thea 
by aasumiug bis proper position in them, or i 
teuptiug U) thwart them by living in isolstioi 
from them; and how a moral character i 
called into being. More shortly, we have to dec 
{I) with the practical consciousaesB, or the fom 
tton and growth of ideals of conduct; (II) v 
the moral struggle, or the process of i 
ideals, and (III) with moral character, or 1 
virtaea. 

Cbapteh I.— the formation AND GROWTH' J 
OF IDEAI.S. 



LVIll. 
Analysis The practical 

o( the reoognitiou of ends and rela- 

Conscience. tiona of action, is what is usually 
termed conscience. The analysis of conscience 
shows that it involves three eiements, which may be 
distinguished in theory, although they have no 
separate existence in the actual fact of conscience 
itself. These three elementa are (1) the knowledge 
of certain specific fortng of conduct, (2) the 
recognition of the authority or obligatoriness of 
the forms, and (3) the emotional factors which 
cluster about this recognition. That is to say, we 
often speak ( 1 ) of conscience telling or informing 




■OB of duties; we speak of &a ealigbteDed or tm- 
3e; of savage, or mediseval, or 
modera oooscienca Here we are evidently think- 
ing of the kind and raage of particular acts cod- 
§idered right or wroog. But we also spe^k (2) of 
the authority and majesty of conscience; of the 
commands of conscience, etc. Here we are think- 
ing of the consciousness of obligation in general. 
The savage and the civilized man may vary 
greatly in their estimate of what particuJar acts 
are right or wrong, aud yet agree in the recogni- 
tion that such acts as are right are absolutely 
obligatory. Finally we speak of an approving or 
disapproving, or remorBeful conscience, of a tender 
or a hardened consoience, of the pangs, the pricks 
of conscience, etc. Here (3) we are evidently deal- 
ing with the responsiveness of the disposition to 
moral distinctions, either in particular acts, or in 
the recognition of moral law in general. 
LVIX. 
Conscience in this e 
no peculiar, separate faculty 
of mind. It is simply intelli- 
gence deahng with a certain 
subject-matter. That i», con- 
as science is distinguished not 
Right or Wrong, by the kind of mental activity 
at work, but by the kind of material the mind 
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works npaa. IntelligeQce d«>ala with the nature 
and reliitious of thitigs, iind we cull it, imderstand- 
iag; intelligeuce de&lH with the relations of persons 

I and deeds, and it is teriaed oonscienoe, 

We may, with advantage, recognize these stages 

[ in th«> development of intelligence as dealing witk 
moral relationahips : 

Tie C^istoniftry ur Conventional 

I science. The eiisting moral world, with the tyi 
and varieties of institntions peculiar to it, is c 

' stantly impressing itself upon the immature mindj 
it makes certain demands of moral agents and « 
forces them with all the means in its power- 
ishment, reward, blapie, public -opinion, and I 
bestowal of social leadership. These demands aa(| 
expectations naturally give rise to certain convio 
tions in the individnal as to what he should < 

I ebould not do. Snch convictions are not the o 

i come of independent reflection, but of the moulds 
g influence of social inati tut ions. Moreover t 
morality of a time becomes consolidated 
proverbs, maxims and law-codes. It takes ahapC 
in certain habitual ways of looking at and judging 
matters. All these are instilled into the growing 
mind through language, literature, association and 
legal custom, until they leave in the mind a corre^ 
spending habit and attitude toward things to 1 

, done. This process may be compared to the pro 



esB by which knowledge of the world of things 
is first attained. Certain of the more permanent 
features of this world, especially those whose ob- 
eerranoe is important in relation to continned 
physical existence and well-being, impress them- 
selves upon the mind- Consciousness, with no 
reflective activity of its own, comes to mirror 
some of the main outlines of the v/orld. The 
more important distinotioas are fixed Id language, 
and they find their way into the individual mind, 
giving it unconsciously a certain bent and color- 



The Loyal Consciena. But just as the 
mind, which seems at first to have the facts and 
features of the world poured into itself as a passive 
vessel, comes in time throngh its own experience to 
'appreciate something of their meaning, and, to 
e extent, to verify them for itself; so the mind 
its moral relatione. Without forming any 
critical theory of the institutions and codes which 
are forming character, without even considering 
whether they are what they should be, the indi- 
vidual yet comes at least to a practical recognition 
that it is in these institutions that he gets his satis- 
factions, and through these codes that he is pro- 
tected. He identifies hinaself, his own life, with 
the social forms and ideuis in which he lives, and 
repels any attack upon them as he would an attack 
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npon himnplf. The demaurls which tb« < 
■Qstitntions make apoa him ar^ not fejt as i 
cotvcioaa of a despot, hut ub expressions of I 
own will, and requiring loyalty kb such, 
cooveational oonscieuoe, if it does not grow i 
tbie, tends to become Hlavish, while 
ligeuce which practically realizes, althongh witb 
out coatianal rejection, the significance of i 
Tentional morality is free in its oonrictions i 
service. 

3. The Independent or Rejiective Consci 
The intelligence may not simply appropriate, a 
Us own, conventions embodied in corrent institij 
tions aod codes, but may reflect npon them, 
may ask: What is tbis institution of family, 
property for? Does the institution in its pres- 
eut form work as it should work, or is some modi- 
fication required ? Does this rule which is now 
current embody the tme needs of the sitnatioD, 
or is it an autiqnated expression of by-gone relsJ 
tionsf What is the true spirit of existing inat 
tutious, and what sort of conduct does this spiij 
demand f 

Here, in a word, we have the same relation t 
the ethical world, that we have in physical sciei 
to the external world. Intelligence is not contenl 
on its theoretical side, with having facts impress 
upon it by direct contact or through language; 1 



ifl not nontent with coming to feel for itaelf the 
value of the tnitlis ho impressed. It assumes an 
indepoudent attitude, patting itself over against 
natnie and oross-qaeationiog her. It proposes its 
own ideas, it§ own theories and hypotheses, and 
manipulates facts to see if this rational meaning 
can be verified. It criticises what passes as truth, 
and pushes on to more adequate statement. 

The correlative attempt, on the part of intelli- 
genoe on its practical side, may have a larger or a 
smaller scope. In its wider course it aims to criti- 
cise and to re-form prevailing social ideals and in- 
stitutions — even those apparently most fised. 
This is the work of the great moral teachers of the 
world. But in order that conBcience be critical, 
it is not necessary that its range he so vride. The 
average member of a civilized oommuuity is uowa< 
days called upon to reflect upon his immediate re- 
iBtionships in life, to see if they are what they 
should be; to regulate his own conduct by rules 
which he follows not simply because they are cus- 
tomary, but the result of bis own examination of 
the situation. There is no difference in kind be- 
tween the gi'auder and the minuter work. And it 
is only the constant exercise of reflective examina- 
tion on the smaller scale which makes possible, 
and which givus efficiency to, the deeper criticism 
Lod transformation. 



^^^^aod transform 



LX. 

Reflective Conscience This cooception 

and the coosuieaoe as critio^ 

Ethical World. tuid reflective isooej 

the chief frtiite of the SocraUo ethice, 
fied by the new meaoiug given life through the 
Christian spirit. It tuToIveH the ' right of free 
coDBcienoe' — the right of the iadiyiduiU to know 
the good, to know the end of action, for himself, 
rather than to have some good, howeTor impos- 
ing and however beneficent, enjoined from with- 
out. It is this principle of subjective freedoi 
aays Hegel, which marks the turning-point i 
difltiaction of modern from ancient times (Sec 
Orundlinien der Fhilosvphie des Rechts, Vol. ' 
of Hegel's Works).* 

But this notion of conscience is misinterprets 
when the content as well as the form of c 
IB thought to be individual. There is no right 
private judgment, in the sense that there is oot a 
public source and standard of judgment. What is 
meant by this right is that the standard, the source, 
is not the opinion of some other person, or group 
of persons. It is a common, objective standard. It 
is that embodied in social relationships themeelves. 

•I hardly need aar how liirgely I am ludebtad in the 
treatinpnt of lilts loplc and Indeed, lo the vhole n 
the 'i3tlj]i;al world', to Hu»;ijI. 




The conception of conscience as a private pos- 
seesiou, to be exercised by each one in indepeod- 
ence of historical forms and contemporary ideals, is 
thoroughly misleading. The saying " I had to fol- 
low roy own notion of what is right " baa been, 
made the exonse for all sorts of capricious, obsti- 
nate and sentimental performance. It is of each 
notions that Hegel further says: "The striving 
for a morality of one's own is futile, and by its 
very nature impossible of attainment; in respect 
of morality the saying of the wisest men of an- 
iquity is the only true one: To be moral is 

live in accordance with the moral tradition 

one's country" (Hegel, Works, Tol. I, p. 389). 
And in discussing the same question, Bradley has 
said that the wish to have a morality of one's own 
better than that of the world is to be on the 
threshold of morality (p. lS-0), 

Yet, on the other hand, conscience should not 
simply repeat the burden of existing usages and 
opinions. No one can claim that the existing 
morality embodies the highest possible conception 
of personal relations. A morality which does not 
recognize both the possibility and the necessity 
of advance is immorality. Where then is the way 
out from a capricious self-conceit, on one hand, 
and a dead conformity on the other? Reflective 
«onscience muet be based on the moral conscious- 
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DOBS expreBBed in exiatiog iiuititatioaB, maanerB sad 
beliels. Otherwise it is empty and arbitrary. 
But the exieting moral status is never wholly t 
oonsisteat. It realizes ideals in one relation \ 
it does Qot in another; it gives rights to 'a 
orals' which it denies to low bora; to men, whid 
it refasea to women; it exempts the rich from ob] 
gallons which it imposes upon the poor. Its i 
tations embody a common good which turns < 
to be good only to a privileged few, and t 
existing in self-contradiction. They suggest e 
which they execnte only feebly or intermitlBatl 
Reflective intelligence cross -quest ions the existiq 
morality; and oxtracta from it the ideal which 1 
pretends to embody, and. thus is able to critici 
the existing morality in the light of its o 
It points out the inconsistencies, the inooherencie| 
the compromises, the failures, between the 
practice and the theory at the basis of this prH 
tioe. And thus the new ideal proposed by tl 
dividual is not a product of his private opinioaJ 
but is the outcome of the ideal embodied i 
ing customs, ideas and institutions. 

LXI. 
The Sense of There has been much disctu 

Obligation, sion regarding the nature of f 
act of mind by which obligation is recognized. 
not uncommon view has been that the sense i 




Y as Hoch mast be the work of a peoulJar fac- 
ulty of the mind. Admitting that the recognitioD 
of this or that particular thing as right or wrong, is 
the work of ordinary iateltigence, it is held that 
the additional recogoition of the absolnte obliga- 
toriness of the right cannot be the work of this 
intelligence. For our intellect is confined to judg. 
ing what is or has been; the conception of obliga- 
tion, of something which shonld be, wholly tran- 
scends its scope. There '\&, therefore, some special 
moral in faculty called which Bflises to the ordin- 
ary judgments the stamp of the categorical impera- 
tive "You ought". 

See for example Maurice on "Conscience". The 
view is traceable bistorically to Kant's conception of 
Practical Reason, but as the view is ordinarily ad- 
vanced the fimction of Practical Keason in Eant'n 
[; philosophy is overlookeil. The Practical Reason is no 
' I special faculty of niiia's being; it is his cousciousness 
> of himself as an acting being-, that Is, as a being 
capable of acting from ideas. Kant never separates 
the consciousness of duty from the very nature of 
will as the realization of conceptions. In the average 
modern presentation, this iatrinsic connection of duty 
with activity is absent. Conscience becomes a faculty 
e function it is to clap the idea of duty upoa the 
existent conception of an act; and this existent con- 
ception is regarded as morally Indifferent. 

It is true that Kant's Practical Reason has a cei^ 
tain separateness or isolation. Bat this is because of 
bis general separation of the rational from the seo- 
Buotis factor, and not because of any ^paration of the 
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coDsclousnees of kctlon from the cDnsdORBnas i 
duty. If Kant erred in his divorce of deaire t 
doty, then even the rcluUve apiirtnuss of the Pructiea _ 
Reason must be given np. The coDaciousneea of obll- 
' gntion is tDvolved iu the reooKnttion of ans end of 
condui^t, and not simply in the end of Abstract law. 

Such a roncepttoD of coosdeDoe, however, 
open to Berioos objections. Aside from the foe 
that large numbers of men declare that no amot 
of introspection reveals any such machinery with 
themselves, this separate faculty eeems qmtfl 
snperiloas. The real distinction is not between t. 
consciousness of an action with, and without, t 
recognition of duty, but between a coosciouanea 
which ia and one which is not capable of condnct. * 
Any being who is capable of patting before himself 
ideas as motives of conduct, who is capable of 
forming a conception of something which he would] 
realize, is, by that very fact, capable of i 
obligation. The consciousness of an end to I 
realized, the idea of something to be done, is, ii 
and ol itself, the consciousuess of duty. 

Let us consider again the horae-car conduoto 
(see Sec. LVI ). After he has analyzed the eituatiol 
which faces him and decided that a given course o 
conduct is the one which fits the situation, does h 
require some additional faculty to inform him thi 
this Gonree is the one which should be followed-lQ 
The analysis of practical ideas, that is, of propw 
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ends of oondnot, is from the first an analysis of 
what should be done. Such being the case, it is no 
marT€>l ihat the oonclnsion of the reflaotdon is: "This 
should (ought to) be done." 

Indeed, just as every judgment about existent 
fact naturally takes the form 'S is P', so every 
judgment regarding an activity which executes an 
idea takes the form, ' S ought (or ought not) to be 
' P". It requires no additional facility of mind, after 
' intelligence has been studyiug the motions of the 
moon, to insert itself, and affirm some objective 
relation or truth— aa that the moon's motions are 
explainable by the law of gravitation. It is the 
very essence of theoretical judgmeat, judgment 
regarding fact, to state truth — what is. And it is the 
very essenoe of practical judgment, jadgm.ent re- 
garding deeds, to state that active relation which 
we call obligation, what ought to be. 

The judgment as to what a practical situation ia, 
is an untrue or abstract judgment. 

The practical situation is itself an activity; the 
needs, powers, and circumstances which make it 
I &re moving on. At no instant in time is the scene 
L quiescent. But the agent, in order to determine his 
course of action in view of this situation, has to fix 
it; he has to arrest its onward movement in order 
to tell what it is. So his abstracting intellect cuts a 
cross-section through its on-going, and says ' Thia 
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in the situation'. Now the judgment 'This ought 
to be the situatiOQ*, or ' in view of the eitnatiotu my 
OOndtict OQght to be thus and so ', in simply ri 
ing the movement which the mind has temporar 

put out of sight. By means of its cross -eectioo, ii 
ligence has detected the principle, or law of s 
ment, of the situation, and it is on the basis of t 
movement that conscience declares what ought tc 

Jast as the fact of moral law, or of authority, < 
the incumbency of dntv, needs for its esplani 
no separation of the ' is ' from the ' ought ' 
LVI), but only recognition of the law of the ' 
which is, perforce, a law of movement, and i 
change; — so the consciousness of law, 'the i 
of obligation' requires no special mental fac 
which may declare what ought to be. The ii 
gence that is capable of declariog truth, or m 
is, is capable also of making known obligatio 
For obligation is only practical truth, the ' u 

See upon this point, as well aa upon the relation^ 
laws and rules to action, my article in Tol. I, No. 2, t 
the International Journal of Ethics, entitled 'Mora 
Theory and Practice '. 

LXII. 

Conscience Probably no judgment ia entire- " 

;as Emotional free from emotional coloring and 
Disposition, aocompanimente. It is doubtful 
whether the most indifferent judgment is not based 
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upon, and does cob appeal to, some interest Cer- 
tainly all the more importaat jndgmeiits awaken 
some respoase from the sel£, and excite its interests 
to their depths. Some of them may be excited by the 
intrinsic natiire of the subject-matter nndor judg- 
ment, while others are the resolta of aaaociations 
more or less accidental. The former will necessar- 
iiy be aroused in every being, who has any emo- 
tional nature at all, whenever the judgment is 
made, while the latter will yary from time to time, 
and may entirely pass away. That moral judg- 
ments, jndgments of what should be (or should 
have been) done, arouse emotional response, ia 
therefore no cause for surprise. It may help clear 
up difficulties if we distinguish three kinds of such ' 
emotional accompaniment. 

.. There are, first, the interests belonging to 
sense of obligation as such, We have just 
that this sense of obligation is nothing separ- 
ate from the consciousness of the particular act 
which is to be performed. Nevertheless the con- 
Hcioiisness of obligation, of an authority and law, 
recurs with every act, while the special content of 
the act constantly varies. Thus an idea of law, or of 
duty in general, ia formed, distinct from any special 
duty. Being formed, it arouses the special emo- 
tional exeitatjon appropriate to it The formation 
this general idea of duty, and the growth of 
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feeling of dnty aa Buob, in helped oa througb the 
fact that children (and adnlte so far as their moral 
lite 19 immatore) need to have their moral judg- 
tnemts conetantly reinforced by reourrence to the 
thought of law. That is to say, a child, who is not 
capable of seeing the trne moral bearings and 
claims of an act, is yet continnally reqoirud to per* ' 
form such an act on the ground that it ia obU-J 
gatory. The feeling, therefore, is natural audj 
legitimate. It must, however, go hand in hai 
with the feelings arotLsed by the special mord.4 
relations under conaideratioo. Disconnected froab j 
such union, it necessarily leads to slavish and arbii>-l 
trary forms of conduct. A child, for example, 
is constantly taught to perform acts simply becansaS 
he ought to do so, without having at the same ti 
his intelligence directed to the nature of the a 
which is obligatory {without, that is, being led I 
see how or why it is obligatory), may have i 
strongly developed sense of obligation. As b^ 
grows up, however, this sense of duty will 1 
largely one of dread and apprehension; a feelin 
of constraint, rather than of free service, 
tilis, it will be largely a matter of accident to whal 
act this feeling attaches itself. Anything thai 9 
comes to the mind with the force of associations oTj 
past education, any ideal that forces itself persio^ 1 
tently into consciousness from any source may I 
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awoken this §enBe of obligation, wholly irrespective 
of the trae Qatnre of the act. This is the expla- 
aation of Btrongly ' cooscientioiiB ' persons, whose 
morality is yot unintelligent and blundering. It 
is of euch persons that it has been said that a 
thoronghly good man can do more harm thana num- 
ber of bad men. 

When, however, the feeling o£ obligation in 
general is developed along with particular moral 
jadgments (that is, along with the habit of consid- 
ering the special nature of acts performed), it is one 
of the strongest supports to morality. Acta con- 
stantly need to be performed which are recognized 
as right and as obligatory^ and yet with reference 
to which there is no fixed habit of conduct In 
these cases, the more direct, or spontaneous, stim- 
tllUB to action is wanting. 

If, however, there is a strong sense of obliga- 
tion in general, this may attach itself to the par- 
k tionlar act and thus aft'ord the needed im.petus. In 
Riooueual experiences, and in cases where the ordi- 
' nary motive-forces are lacking, aiich a feeling of 
regard for law may be the only sure stay of 
right conduct. 

There is the emotional accompaniment ap- 

ropriate to the special content of the act. If, for 

F'flctample, the reijoired act has to do with some 

person, there arise in consciousness the feelings of 



interest, of lov» and friendship, or ot diali] 
whieb boloag to that peraoa. If it relate to » 
piece of work to be done, the sweeping of a roc 
the taking of a journey, the painting of a |)ietTire, 
there are the interests natural to euch sobjeotfi. 
These feelings when aroused aecessarily form pai 
of the emotional attitude as respects the act 
the strength and normal welling-up of such sp4 
cilic interests which afford the best aaenranoe t 
healthy and progressive moral conduct, as d 
from mere sentimental dwelling upon ideals, 
interests prevent the divorce of feelings and idee 
from habits of action. Such Interests are 
union ot the subjective element, the self, and t 
objective, the special relations to be realized (Si 
XXXIV), and thus necessarily produce a 
and healthy attitude towards moral euds. 
obvious that in a normal moral life, Ihe law of obi 
gation in general, and the specific interests j 
particular cases, should more and more fuse, 
interests, at their strongest, take the form of I 
And thus there is realized the ideal of an t 
tive character; the union of law and inctioBtici 
in its pure form — love for the action in and i 
itself. 

-3. Emotions due to accidental associations, 
is matter of common notice that the moral feelin 
are rarely wholly pure; that all sorts of sentim^ntB 
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3ue to associations of time and place and person 
not strictly belonging to the acts themselves, oinster 
about them. While this is true, we should not 
forget the great difficulty there is in marking off 
any associations as n')u>Uy external to the natore of ' 
e act. We may say that mere fear of punishment 

3 such a wholly eirtemal feeling, having no place 
aral emotion. Yet it may be doubted whether 
there is any feeling that may be called mere fear of 
punishment. It is, perhaps, fear of punishment by 
a parent, for whom one has love and respect, and 
thus the fear has partially a genuinely moral aspect. 
Some writers would call the lesthetic feelings, the 
feelings of beauty, of harmony, which gather about 
moral ends adventitioas. Yet the fact that other 
moralists have made all moral feelings essentially 
sesthetic, as dae to the perception of the fitness 
and proportion of the acts, should warn us from i 
regarding aesthetic feelings as wholly external. 
About all that can be said is that feelings which 
do not spring from sonie aspect of the content 
of the act itself shoold b© eitrnded, with grow- 
maturity of character, from inllaonce npon 

wduct. 

LXIIL 

Conscientiousness. Conscientiousness is pri- 
marOy the virtue of intelligence in regard to 
Bonduct That is to say, it is the formed habit of 
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bringing inteUigenc^ to bear upon the anal3^8 of' 
moral relations — the habit of considering what 
ought to be donK It iit basnd upon the recogni- 
tioa of the idea first distinctly formulated by 
Socrates— that " an unexamined life is not one that 
should be led b; man". It is the oatgrowth of 
tlie cuslotsary morality embodied in ttsagnK, codes 
and social institations, but it if* an advance apon 
GOatom, becatme it requires a meaning and a rea- 
son- It is the mark of a " character which will not 
be satisfied without nnderstanding the law that it 
obeys; without knowing what the good ia, for 
which the demand ha!> hitherto been blindly at 
work" (Green, Op. cit., p. 270). Conscientious- 
ness, then, is reflective intelligence grown into 
character. It involves a greater and wider recog- 
nition of obligation in general, and a larger 
and more stable emotional response to every- 
thing that presents itself as duty; as well as 
the habit of deliberate consideration of the moral 
situation and of the acts demanded by it. 

Conscientiousness is an analysis of the con- 
ditions under which conduct takes place, and 
of the action that will meet these conditions; 
it is a thoroughly objective analysis. What is 
sometimes termed conscientiousness is merely the 
habit of analyzing internal moods and sentiments: 
of prying into * motives ' in that sense of 
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tiVQ which identifies it not with the end of ac- 
tion, but with some subjective state of emotion. 
Thus considered, conacientionsnesa is morbid. W» 
sxe sometimes warned against ocer -conscientious- 
ness. Bnt each conscientiousness means simply 
over -regard of one's private self; beeping an eye 
upon the effect of conduct on one's internal state, 
rather than upon conduct itselC. Over-consoien- 
tioosaess is as impoaMibl^ as over- intelligence, 
since it is simply the application of intelligence to 
conduct. It is as little morbid and introspective 
as is the analyms of any tact in nature. Another 
notion which is sometimes thought to be bound Up 
with that of conscience, also has nothing to do 
with it; namely, the notion of a precision and cold- 
ness opposed to all large spontaneity and broad 
sympathy in conduct. The reflective man of nar- 
row insight and cramped conduct ia often called 
the conscientious man and opposed to the man of 
generous impulses. This comes from identify- ' 
ing conscience with a ready-made code of rules, 
and its action with the application of some such 
flxod code to all acts as they come up. It is 
evident, on the contrarj'', that such a habit ia 
apposed to conscience. Conscience means the 
isideration of each case in itself; measuring it 
t by any outside code, but in the existing moral 



Od consclentloiisaess, nee Green, Up. cit., pp. i 
[ 271 and 323-327; and Alexander, Op. cit., pp. 16fl-lflfl 
Tbese writers, however, eeem tn identify it too mad 
with internal scrntinf . Green, for ex&mple, exprea 
identtOea consi:U>iitiousDess with union's "queBtioainj 
about himself, whether ho haa been us good as I 
should have bi'en, whether a better man would i 
have acted otherwise than he has done " (p. 323). He 
agrainspt-aksot it aM"CQiiipHrison of our own practice, 
as we Ittiow it on the inner side in relation to the mo- 
tives anU character which it expresses, with an Idea 
of virtue". The first deflnitioa seems to be roinlead 
ing. Questioning as to whether the end adopted i 
what it should have been, f. e., whether the analysis 0^ 
the isituation was correctly performed, may be < 
great service in aiding future decisions, but questioi^ 
Ing regarding the purity of one'aown 'motive' dot 
not seem of much avail. In a man upon the wh^ 
good, such questioning is apt to be paralyzing, 
energy that shoald go to conduct goes to anxief 
about one's conduct. Jt is the view of goodnt 
directed mainly towards one's own private motivd 
which has led such writers as Henry James, Sr., : 
Mr. Hinton, to conceive of 'morality', the struggfl 
for goodness, to be in essence bad. They conceivfliT 
of the struggle for ' private goodness' as no differed 
from the struggle for private pleasure, althou( 
likely, of course, to lead to better things. Nor in 1 
bad man is such scrutiny of ' motive '. as apart frot 
objective end. of much value. The bad man 
ally aware of tlie badness of his motive without mud 
close examination. The truth aimed at by Green ife 
think, amply covered by recognizing that conacientlo IB 
ness as a constant will to know what should be. e " 
to readjust conduct to meet the new insight, is t 
spring of the moral life. 
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LXIV. 

Moral Commands, What is the part played 
Rules by specific commaads and 

and Systems. by general rules in the ex- 
mlnation of conduct by conscience? We should 
1 the first place, that commands are not 
k mles, and rules are not commands. A command, 
to be a command, must be specific and individual. 
It mu8t refer to time, place and circumstance. 
'Thou shalt do no murder ' ia not strictly speaking 
cuand, Tor it allows questioning as to what is 
(nurder. Is killing in war murder ? Is the hang- 
got criminals murder? Is taking life in self- 
•defense murder? Kegarded simply as a command, 
this command would be ' void for uncertainty'. A 
true command is a specific injunction of one per- 
son to another to do or not to do a stated thing or 
things. Under what conditions do commands 
play a part in moral conduct P In cases where the 
intelligence of the agent is so undeveloped that he 
cannot realize for himself the sitnation and see the 
act required, and when a part of the agent's envi- 
. ronment is constituted bj others who have such 
I required knowledge, there is a moral element in 
\ command and in obedience. 

This explains the moral responsibility of parents 
I to children and of children to parents. The soldier, 
I, in recognizing a general's command, is recog. 
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Dizing the eiinatioii as it «rUts for bim. Were Uiete 
sJmply superior force on oae aide, and fear od the 
other, the relatioa noald be an immoral one. 
ifi implied, of course, in euch an ioetanoe i 
paretiis' command, thtit it bo so directed aa i 
enable the child more und more to dispdnso « 
it — thnt is, that it lie of Kuch a characU>r &s to gin 
the ohild iusigbt into the sitaatioo for himse 
Here is the transition from a command to ( 

A mle does not tell what to do or what to lea^ 
tudone. The Golden Rule, for example, does i 
tell me how to act in any specific case, A rwlc J 
a tool of analysis. The moral situation, or capaoi 
in its relation to environment, is often an extre 
complicated aSatr. How shall the indiridnal i 
solve it ? How shall he pick it to pieces, so a 
see its real natttre and tite act demanded by it? 
is evident that the analysis will be the more t 
and speedily performed if the agent has a method 
by which to attack it, certain principles in the light 
of which he may view it, instruments for cross- 
qnestioning it and malting it render up its mean- 
ing. Moral rules perform this service. While t 
Golden Eiile does not ol itaolf give one jot of id 
formation as to what I should do in 
it does, if accepted, immensely simplify the sittu 
tioEL Without it I should perhaps have 
blindly; with it the question cornea to this: 
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Khonld I, under the given ciroumstanoes, like to 
have done to me? Tbis settled, the whole qnea- 
tion of what shotild be done is settled. 

It ia obvious, then, that the value of a moral 
rule depends upon ita potency in revealing th& 
inner spirit and reality of individual deeds. Bules 
in the negative form, rnlea whose application ia 
limited iu scope beoauae of an attempt to be spe- 
cific, are midway between commands proper and 
roles. The Gtolden Kule, on the other hand, is 
positive, and not attempting to define any specific 
act, covers in its range all relations of man to man. 
It is indeed only a concrete and forcible statement 
of the ethical principle itself, the idea of a common 
good, or of a community of persons. This ia also 
a convenient place for considering the practical 
valne of ethical systems. We have already 
Eden that no system can attempt to tell what in 
partionlar should be done. The principle of a 
system, however, may be of some aid in analyzing 
a specific case. In this way, a system may be re- 
garded as a highly generalized rule. It attempts 
to state some fundamental principle which lies at 
the basis of moral conduct. So far as it succeeds 
in doing this, there is the possibility of its prac- 
tical application in particular cases, although, of 
coarse, the mediate rules must continne to be the 
working tools of mankiad — on account of their 
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decided oonorete character, and beoaoBe ttiey hsv* 
tliemBelvea taken sbape under the prasanre of 
practice rather than ot more theoretical need& J 

LXV. 

Development of Thus far we have been J 
Moral Ideals, speaking of conscience mainly 
to its method ot working. We have now to 
speak more definitely of its content, or of the de- 
ilopment of ideais ot action. 

of the very natvire ot moral conduct to be I 
Permanence of speciftc ideala means I 
moral death. We aay that truth-telling, charity, ] 
loyalty, temperance, have always been moral enda i 
and while this is true, the statement as ordinarily 
made is apt to hide from us the fact that the con- 
tent ot the various ideals {what is meant by tem- 
perance, etc.) has been constantly changing, and 
this ot necessity. The realization of moral ends 
most bring about a changed situation, so that the 
repetition of the same ends would no longer sat- 
isfy. This progress has two sides: the satisfaction 
of wants leads to a larger view ot what satistac- 
tion really is, i. e., to the creation of new capacities | 
and wants; while adjustment to the environment J 
creates wider and more complex social relationships. 

Let the act be one of intelligence. Some new J 
fact or law is discovered. On one band, this dis- 
~ jovery may arouse a hitherto comparatively dor- 
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mant. mind; it ma; suggest the posseBsioa of . 
CBpaoitieB previoasly latent; it may stimulate 
mental activity and create a thirst for espaadiog 
knowledge. This readjuHtment of intellectual needs 
and powere may be comparatively Blight, or it may 
amount, aa it has with many a young person, to 
a revolatioD. Od the other hand, the new fact 
chaoges the intellectual outlook, the mental hori- 
zon, and, by transforming somewhat the rela- 
tions of things, demands new conduct. All this, 
|BT6n when the growth of knowledge concerns only | 
B physical world. But development of insight j 
hto social needs and affairs has a larger and more 1 

irect progressive influence. The social world 
jtistB spiritiially, as conceived, and a new concep- 
a of it, new perception of its scope and bearings, 
is, perforce, a change of that world. And thas it 
is with the j satisfaction of the human want of 
knowledge, that patience, courage, self-respect, hu- 
mility, benevolence, all change character. When, 
for example, psychology has given an increase of 
knowledge regarding men's motives, political 
economy an increase of knowledge regarding j 
men's wants, when historical knowledge 
added its testimony regarding the effects of 
indiscriminate giving, charity must change its 
content. While ones, the mere snpplying of 

)od or money by one to another may have been 
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right a> nieetiog the recognized relationn, charity 
now comes to mean Urge responsibility in knowl- 
edge of anteoedentfl and circmnstanceB, need of 
organizatioQ, careful tracing of consequences, and, 
above all, effort to remove the conditions which 
made the want possible. The activity involved h 
infinitely widened. 

Let the act be in the region of industrial life- 
a new invention. The inveution of the telephone 
does not simply satisfy an old want — ^it creates 
new. It brings aboat the poMsibility of clos 
social relations, extends the distribution of intellj 
genoe, facilitates commerce. It is a common e 
ing that the Insnry of one generation is the necot 
aity of the next ; that is to say, what once satisfiBC 
a somewhat remote need becomes in time the baa 
npon which new needs grow up. 
oualy pent up is set free, new power and ideals b 
evoked. Consider again a per.son assuming a famiS 
relation. This seems, at tirst, to consist mainly i] 
the satisfaction of certain common and obviod 
human wants. But this satie faction, if mord 
tarns out rather to be the creation of new insigM 
into life, of new relationships, and thus of nef 
energies and ideals. Wo may generalize thea 
instances. The secret of the moral life is col 
ting or having, it is doing and thus being, 
getting and the possessing side of life has a mora 
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valtte only when it is made the Btimnlne and nutri- 
ment of new and wider acting. To solve the 
eqaatioQ between getting and doing is the moral 
problem of life. Let the possession be acquiesced 
in for its own ftake, aod not as the way to freer 
(and thus more moral) action, and the selfish life 
has set in (see Sec. LXVII). It is essential to 
moral activity that it feed itself into larger appe- 
tites and thns into larger life. 

This must not lie taken to dtnj that there is a 
meehrtnii-al side even to the moral life. A merchant. 
for ejtample, may do tbe aame thing over and over 
again, like going to his business every morning at the 
same hour. This is -d. moral act and yet it does not 
aeem to lead to a change in moral wants or aurtound- 
inga. Yet even in such eases it should be noted that 
it is only outwardly that the act is the same. In il.self, 
that is, in its' relation to the will of the ^gent, it is 
simply one element in the whole of character; and as 
character opens up, the act must change somewhat 
also. It is performer! somehow in a new spirit. If 
tbls is not to some extent true, if such acts become 
wholly mechanical, the moral life is hardening into 
the rigidity of death. 

This progressive development consists on one 
side in a richer and subtler individual activity, in 
incTeased individualization, in wider and freer 
fonctions of life; on the other it consists in in- 
crease in number of those persons whose ideal is a 
'oommon good', or who have membership in the 
B moral community; and, further, tt oonsiste in 
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morn ooroplex relations between theiu. It is 1 
iatuneive end extensive. 

History is one record of growth in tl 
specific powers. Its track is marked by the aptfl 
pearanoe of more and more internal and distiB-J^ 
gxuBhidg traits; of new divisiooB ol labor and < 
responding freedom in fonctioning. It begins witi 
groups in which everything in massed, and the g 
18 common only in the sense of being undifferenl 
ated for all. It progresses with the evolatiOD 
individuality, of the pecoliar gifte entrnsted to eac 
and hence of the speoific service demanded of e 

The other side, the enlargement of the com 
monity of ends, has been termed growth 
" comprohensiveneBs ". History is again a record 
of the widening of the social coni^cionsness — of tb^ 
range of persons whose interests have to be taken 
into account in action. There has been a period 
in which the community was nothing more than a 
man's own immediate fam.ily group, this enlarging 
to the clan, the city, the social class, the nation; 
until now, in theory, the community of interests 
and ends is humanity itself. 

This growth in comprehensiveness is not simply 
a growth in the number of persons having a com- 
mon end. The quantitative growth reacts npon 
the nature of the ends themselves. For example, 
when the conceived community ia small, bravery 



may consist mainly in williogneSB to fight for tlie 
recognized commiiDity against other hostile groups. 
As these groups become themselves included in the 
moral commuDity, courage must change its [orm, 
and become resoluteness and integrity of purpose 
in defending manhood and humanity as such. 

' That is to say, as long as the community is based 
largely upon physical facts^ like oneness of blood, 
of territory, etc., the ideal of courage will have a 
somewhat external and physical manifestation- 
IJet the community be truly spiritual, consisting in 
reooguition of unity of destiny and function in 
cooperation toward an all-inclusive life, and the 
ideal of courage becomes more internal and spirit- 
oal, consisting in loyalty to the possibilities of ■ 
humanity, whenever and wherever found. 

On this development of moral ideals, and especially 
of the growth In "comprehensiveness" as reacting 
upon the intrinsic form which the ideal itself takes, 

jee Ureen, Op. cit, pp. 264-308, followed by Alexander, 
(p. cit., pp. 384-398. For the process of cbangeof ideals 
k general, see Alexaniler. pp. 271-292, and 369-371. 

n — THE MORAL STEtJGGLE OE 
THE REAilZING OF IDEALS. 

LXVI. 

Goodness We have already seen that the 

IS a Struggle, bare repetition of identically the 

e acts does not consist with morality. To aim 
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lit secaring « satiafaotiOQ precisely like the i 
already ex)ieneii<:e(l, is to fail to recogniXA I 
altered caj^acity and auvironnmnt, and the alte 
dnty. Moral eatisfnction prior to an act 
ideal not simply in the eense of being i 
or present to thought, but ideal in the sense I 
it haa not been already enjoyed. Some aatisf 
tion has been enjoyed in a previous activity, 1 
that very satisfactioD has eo enlarged and ( 
«ated the situation, that its mere repetition woo] 
Dot atTord moral or active satisfaction, bnt i 
what Kant terms 'pathological' satisfaotion. 
rality thus assumes the form of a struggla 
past satisfaction speaks for itself; it has been Yea 
fied in experience, it has conveyed its worth to o 
very senses. We have tried and tasted it, 
know that it is good. If morality lay in the i 
tition of similar satisfactions, it would not 1 
struggle. We should know experimentally befo 
hand that the chosen end would bring us sa' 
tion, and ahoiUd be at rest in that knowledge. 
when morality lies in striving for satisfa 
which have not verified themselves to our sense, j 
always requires an effort. We have to surrendl 
the enjoyed good, and stake ourselves upon that c 
which we cannot say: We hnnw it is good. To 
surrender the actual experienced good for a pos- 
sible ideal good is the struggle. 
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We arrive, in what is termed the opposition of 
desire and duty, at the hesxt of the moral struggle. 
Of course, taken strictly, there can be do opposition 
here. The duty which did not awoken any desire 
would not appeal to the mind even as a duty. 
But we may distinguish between a desire which is 
baaed on past satiafaction actually experienced, 
and desire based simply upon the idea that the end 
is desirable — that it ought to be desired. It may 
seem strange to speak of a desire based simply 
upon the recognition that an end sfioiild be desired, 
but the possibility of awakening such a desire and 
the degree of its strength are the test of a moral 
character. How far does this end awaken response 
in me because I see that it is the end which is fit 
and due? How far does it awaken this response 
although it does not fall into line with past sat- 
isfactions, or although it actually thwart some 
habitual satisfaction? Here is the opposition of 
duty and desire. It lies in the contrast of a good 
which has demonstrated itself as such in experi- 
mce, and a good whose claim to be good rests only 
B the fact that it is the act which meets the situa- 
It is the contrast between a good of posses- 

1, and one of action. 

From this point of view morality is a life of 
aapiratioti, and ot faith; there is required ooostant 
s to give up past goods as the good, and 




ideitl, the Piid which meeta the Bituation, is 
L AB good oaly ia so far aB the character hae 
tbrmed the conviction that to meet obligation is 
itself a good, whether bringing sensible satisfao- 
tioD or not. Yod can prove to a man that he 
ought to act so and bo (that is to say, that such an - 
act ia the one which fita the present occasion), but 
you cannot prove to him that the performance of J 
that dnty will be good. Only faith in the moral f 
order, in the identity of duty and the good, can I 
assert tbis. Every time an agent takea as bis end I 
(that is, chooses as good) an activity which he has I 
not already tried, he asserts his belief in the good- 
ness of right action as such. Tbis faith in not a 
mere intellectual thing, but it ia practical — the 
staking of eelf upon activity as against passive 
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aess is the choice of doing; the refnsal to be con- 
tfmt with past good as eshaneting the entire content 
of goodueijs. It is, §ays Green, ' in the oontinued 
effort to be better that goodness consists'. The 
man, however bad his past and however limited his 
range of intellectual, festhetic and social activity, 
vbo is dis^atielied with his past, and whose diseat- 
i&faotioa manifests itself in act, is accounted better 
than the man of a respectable past and higher 
plane of life who has lapsed into contented ac(jai- 
eseenoe with past deeds. For past deeds are not 
detifte, they are passive enjoyments. The bad man, 
on the other hand, is not the man who loves bad- 
ness in and for itself. Suoh a man would be a 
mad man or a devil. All conduct, bad as well as 
good, is for the eake of some satiEfaction, that is, 
some good. In the bad man, the satisfaction which 
is aimed at ia »imply the one congruent with exiat' 
ing inclinations, irrespective of the sufBciency of 
those inclinations in view of the changed capacity 
and environment: it is a good of having. The bad 
man, that is to say, does not recognise any ideal or 
acHoe good; any good which has not already com- 
mended itself to bim as such. Thi.'i good may bo 
good in itself; but, aa distingnished from the good 
which requires action, that which would fnlfiU the 
present capacity or meet the present sitnation, 
lit is bad. 
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Thus AlexHDilcr t«rms biulness a survital, la p 
at least, of Tormer ^oodneBB. Ilioton bhvb (PhilosopI 
kQi] neligion, p. 14ft), "Thnt u thing Is wrong doea n 
I that it ought never to hftve been done i 
I thought, but that it ought to be left oH". It will I 
noted tiiiit wo urn not deitliag with the metuphyslM 
or th? religious problem of the nature unA origin q 
evil, but simply with an at^count of bad nction as j 
appears in iuillviiliial conduct. 

BudDesH has four traits, all derivable from t 
basal fact. They are: (1) Lawleeanesa, (2) 
fishness, (3) Baseness, (4) Demoralization. 

1. iMu'le^sneag. When desire and duty, t 
is, when desires based on past having and on fntui 
acting, conflict, the bad man lets duty go. 
virtually denies that it is a good at all — it may be 1 
good in the abstract but not a good for him. 
denies that obligation as such has any value; 
any eqd is to be consulted save his own state < 
mind. He denies that there is law for conduct- 
least any law beyond the inclination which he ha^ 
peas to have at the time of action. Keeping 1 
self within that which has verified iteelf to 1 
feeling in the past, he abrogates all authority e 
cepting that of his own immediate feelings. 

2. SeJJishneas. It baa already been shown4 
that the self is not necessarily immoral, and hence 
that action for self ia not necessarily bad — indead,a 
tliat the tme self is social and interest in it righf 
(eee Sec. XXXY). But when a satisfaction based oi 
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past eiperienoe is set agaiast one proceeding from 
an act ae meeting obligation, there grows up a 
divorce in the self. The actual self, the self recog- 
nizing only past and sensible satis faction, is set 
over against the self which recognizes the necessity 
of expansion and a wider environment. Since the 
former self confines its action to benefits demon- 
strably accruing to itself, while the latter, in 
meeting the demands of the situation, necessarily 
oontributos to the satiafaotion of others, one 
takes the form of a prhxite self, a self whose good 
is set over against and esclnsive of that of others, 
while the self recognizing obligation becomes a 
social self —the self which performs its due fimc- 
tJon in society. It is, agftin. the contrast between 
getting and doing. 

All moral action is based upon the presupposi- 
tion of the identity of good (Sec. XL), but it by 
no means follows that this identity of good can be 
demonstrated to the agent at ttie time of action. 
On the contrary, it is matter of the commonest 
experience that the sensible good, the demonstrable 
good (that is, the one visible on the line of past sat- 
isfaction) may be contradictory to the act which 
wonld satisfy the interests of others. The identity 
of interests can be proved only by acUttg upon it; 
to the agent, prior to action, it is a matter of faitb. 
presents Itself then in these cases as a test: 
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Do jroa beliove Uwt the Good Je simply your private 
good, or U the tm« (food. U your good, one which 
inclndefl the good of otliurs? The coiidemDution 
paswd npon lie ' Belti§h ' man is that he Tirtiiaily 
declares that good is essentially excluBive and pri- 
vate. He shntfl himi^elf np witliiD himnelf, wit^tni 
that is, his past achievements, and the iaolinutioiH 
based upon them. The good man goes out of hin 
self in new action. Bad action is thus essentioUig 
narrowing, it coofiues the eelf; good aotion : 
expansive and vital, it moves od to a larger selL 

In fine, all conduct, good and bad. satiBfiea t 
self; bad conduct, however, aims at a self wbi 
keeping its eye upon its private and assured i 
isfactiou, refuses to recognize the increasing fuQOjS 
tion with its larger social range, — the 

Light is thrown upon this point by rBfarring b 
what was said about interest (Sec. XXXIV). 
est is active feeliag, feeling turned upon an objec 
and going out toward it ho as to identify it with b 
In this active and objective interest there is 
faction, but the satisfaction is in the activity whiol 
haa the object for its content. This is the satisfa 
tion of the good self. In the bad self, interest i 
reduced to more feeling; for the aim of life ij 
a self is simply to have certain feelings as its owl 
possession; activity and its object are degrai: 
into mere means for getting those sensations. 
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Activity has two sides; aa activity, as projectioa 
or expreasion of one's powers, it satisfies self; aa 
activity, also, it has some end, eome object, for ita 
content. The activity as stieb, therefore, the ac- 
tivity for its own sake, must involve the realization 
of this object for its own sake. But in having, in 
getting, there is no such creation or maintenance of 
an objeat for itsell Objects cease to be ' ends in 
themselves' when they cease to be the content of _ 
action; and are degraded into means of private I 
satisfaction, that is, of sensation. 

3. Baseness. For. when we say that bad action 1 

^ takes account of ideals only on the basis of posses- 
, we say, in effect, that It takes aocomit only of I 
eensible satisfaction. As it is in the progressive 1 
movement of morality that there arises the distinc. 
tion of the law-abiding aad the lawless self, of the 
social and the selfish self, so iu the same aspect 
there comes into existence the distinction of the 
low, degraded, aeusual self, as against the higher or 
spiritual self. In themselves, or naturally, there is 
flo desire high, none low. But when an indinatiou 
fcit an end which consists in possession comes into 
conflict with one which includes an active satisfac- 
tion — one not previously enjoyed — the contrast 
arises. It is wrong to say, with Kant, that the bad 
act is simply for pleasure; for the bad act, the 

[Ohoice of « past satisfaction as against the aspira- 
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tion for a wider good, may have a large contont- 
it may be the good of one's fatiiily; it. may be acieaj 
Ufic or !Mth«tie coltura Yet. the moment i 
beginn to liv" on the ploQC of past satisfaction aa 
such, he lias begiin to live on the plane of 'senfte', 
or for pleRBUTP. The refnaal to recognize the ide< 
good, to luiknowledge activity as good, throws t 
agent back into a life of dwelling apon hia ovn 
Bensible good, and thus he falk more and i 
into a life of dwelling upon more sensations, 
made the past good a good at all was the spirit, tl 
activity, in it. and when it is no longer an actiyi^ 
bnt a mere keeping, the life is gone out of tt. 
sel£ah life Taunt degenerate into mere senauality-- 
although when sunanality is 'refined' we call i 
sentimentality. 

4. Demoralization. Morality is activity; ejcer-' 
oise of function. To cease this activity is not to 
remain on the attained level, for that, when attained, 
was active. It ia to relapse, to slip down into badj 
ness. The moral end is always an activity. 
fail in this activity is, therefore, to involve characte 
in disintegration- It can be kept together only b 
constant organizing activity; only by acting up< 
new wants and moving toward new situations. Lq 
frbJH activity cease, and disorganization ensues, i 
surely as the body decays when life goes, ii 
of simply remaining inert as it was. Bad condui 
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ia ttuB unprincipled; it Laa no center, no move- 
ment. Dhe good man is 'organic'; he uses 
Bttainments to discover new needs, and to assimilate ' 
new materinl. He lives from witbio ontwards, his 
character is compact, coherent; he has integrity. 
The bad man. having no controUing unity, has no 
Goneisteat line of action; his motives of conduct 
contradict one another; he follows this maxim in 
relation to this peraon, that in relation to another; 
character is devim-alized. 

The bad man is unstable and double minded. 
He is not one person, bnt a group of conflicting 
wills. Ho far as he is really bad he becomes as 
many persons as he has desires. His conduct can- 
not be made universal. He always makes excep- 
tions in favor of himself. Ha does not want moral 
relations abolished, but relaxed or deflected in his 
j own case, while they still hold for other men. 

TbU is the truth at the basis of Kant's contention 
regarding goodness as conduct whose maxim ia capable 
of ifeneralization. See also Bradley, Op, cit„ pp. 261- 
271. And Alexander, Op. eit., pp. 309-312. 

LXVIII. 

Goodness in its 1. Two aspects of this 

Relation to have already noted; one, that of 

the Struggle, conscientiousness, or habitual 

alertness and responsiveness of intelligence to the 

' nature of obligation, both in general and as to the 



specifia seta wbioh are obligatory. Tlie other i 
tfaiit goodniwe, in this rvUt.ioti, ooDsiste mproj^esiitss^ 
adjuatment, involving aepiratioQ as to futiire cod- 
dact, and correlative humility ob to prasent Bchieve- 
meata of oharacter. 

2. We may state what has already been t 
geeted, that goodness as self -sacrifice or self-renun* J 
ciation has alao its place here. The moral attitndel 
ia one of renunciation, because, on account of t 
coQstaotly growiog wants and circumstances, t! 
satisfactions which belong to the actually realizac 
self must be givea up for active gooda. That t 
self-sacrilice takee largely the form of the en 
der of private interests fco the welfare of the n 
is explained by what haa jnst been said regardi 
aelfislmess. Self-sacrifice is not in any way t 
moral end or the last word. Life is lost t 
may be found. The smaller local life of the j 
vate self is given up in order that the richer t 
fuller life of the social or active self may be i 
ized. Bnt none the less the aelt-saorifice at t 
time that it is made is genuine and real, 
ia involved in the very nature of morality that moi 
conduct shall bring greater activity, larger life, 1 
motive of the agent in self-sacrifice is not to give 
up the lesser satisfaction for the sake of getting a, 
greater. It is only so far as he is already moral t. 
he is convinced that the new duty will bring satis- ■ 
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otion, and itia ooBTictiDii is not one of sense, bat | 
I faith. To the agent at the time of aotion, it j 
, real aatisfaction whieh is given tip for one I 
that is only ideal, and givon up because the ideal i 
satisfaction is ethical, active — one congrnent to 
duty, while the actual satisfaction is only patholog- 
ical; that is, congruent to the actualized self — to 
the having, instead of the doing sell 

Goodness is not remoteness from badness, 
1 one sense, goodness is based upon badness; that 
I, good action is always based upon action good 
onoe, but bad if persisted in under changing oir- 
cmnstanoes. The moral stroggle thus presents itself 
as the conflict between this " bad " and the good 
which would duly meet the existing situation. This ( 
good, of course, does not involve the annihilation 
I the previously attained good — the present bad— 
|Bt its subordination; its nse in the new function. 
9 the explanation of the apparently paradox- 
ical statement that badness is the material of good 
action^ — a statement literally correct when badness 
is understood as it is here. Evil is simply that 
which goodness has to overcome — has to make an 
element of itself. 

Badness, as just spoken of, is only potential — 
the end is bad as contrasted with the better. Bad- ' 
ness may also, of course, be actual; the bad end ■ 
lay be chosen, and adopted into character. Even 



Id this s«Dse, gooHiQem is not the abMnce of t 
or flDtirc freedom from it Badness even on t 
basis is the material of goodness; it i 
put under foot and made an element in good BatioiL,4 
Bat how can actual evil be made a factor of rigU 
conduct? In this way; the good man learns I 
his own bad acta; he does not continue to repefl 
Buch acts, nor does he, while recognizing their b 
ueaa, simply endeavor to do right without regard ti 
the previous bad conduct. Perceiving the effect o 
his own wrong acts, the change produced in 1 
own capacities, and his altered relations to c 
people, be acts so as to meet the eitaation vhiobfl 
his own bad act has helped to create. Conduct i 
then right, although made what it is, 
degree, by previous wrong conduct. 

In this connection, the introduction of i 
tianity made one of its largest ethical contribntdoi 
It showed how it was possible for a man to put h 
badness behind him and even make it an dei 
in goodness. Teaching that the world of aooil4 
relations was itself an ethical reality and a good ^i 
redeemed world), it taught that the individual, b 
identifying himself with the spirit of this eth 
world, might be freed from slavery to his ] 
evil; that by recognizing and taking for his oH] 
the evil in the world, instead of engaging ii 
isolated struggle to become good by himself, '. 



Ight make the evil a factor in bis own right action. 
Moreover, by placing morality in activity and 
""not in some thing, or in conformity to an eitemal 
law, dmatianity changed the nature of the 
struggle. While the old struggle had been an 
effort to get away from evil to a good beyond, 
Christianity made the struggle itself a good. It, 
_th6n,, was no longer the effort to escape to some 
(xed, unchanging state ; the constant onward move- 
lent waw itself the goal. Virtue, aa Hegel saysj is 
■10 battle, the struggle, carried to its full. 

4. The conception of merit. This is, essentially, 
Be idea of social desert- — the idea that an agent 
Bserves well of others on account of his act or his 
character. An action evokes two kinds of judg- 
ments: first, that the act ia right or virtuous, that it 
folflUs duty. This judgment may be passed by any 
one; as well by the agent as by any one else. It is 
simply the recognition of the moral character of 
the act. But a right act may also awaken a convic- 
tion of desert; that the act is one which furthers 
llhe needs of society, and thus is meritorious. 

Thia is not a judgment which the agent can pass i 

is own act. Virtue and duty are strictly I 

extensive; no act can bo so virtuous, bo right, as | 

to go beyond meeting the demands of the situation. < 

Everything is a duty which needs to be done in a 

given situation; the doing of what needs to be done ] 




is right or Ttrtnoos, While the agent may and 
must approve of right action ia himself, he cannot 
-claim desert or reward because of its virtaonsnees; 
he simply does what he Bhould. 

Olbere, however, may see that the act has b&im 
-done in the face of great temptation; after a hard 
stmggle; that it denotes Home unusnal qualifica- 
tion or execiiteB eome remarkable service. It is 
not only right, but obligatory, tor others to take 
dne notice of these qualities, of these deeda. 
Such notice is as requisite aa it is to show grati- 
tnde for generosity, or forgiveness to a repentant 



Two errors are to be avoided here; both arising 
from the identifioation of merit with virtue. One 
view holds that the virtue and merit consist in 
doing something over and above duty. There ii 
minimum of action which is obligatory; to perfb 
this, since it is obligatory, is no virtue, Anyth 
above ibis is virtuous. The other view revei 
this and holds that sinoe no man can do more th^ 
he ought, there is no such thing as merit, 
excellence or heroism in one man is no more n 
torious than ordinary conduct in another; since H 
one man is naturally more gifted than the othax 
But while one act is no more right or virtuoiH 
than another, it may be more meritorious, beoam 
contributing more to moral welfare or progress. ' 



depreciate the meritorious deed is a sign of a carp- 
ing, a grudging or a mean epirit. 

The respective relations of duty, virtue and merit 
have been variously discussed. DiffeTent views will be { 
found In Sldgwick, Method of Ethics, Bk. Ill, ch. i 
Alexander, Moral Order and FTogrcas, pp. 187-1^ and 1 
242-247; Stephen, Science of Ethics, pp. 393-303; Mar^ | 
Uneaii. Types of Ethical Theory, pp. 78-81; Laurie, | 
Ethloa. pp. 115-148. 



-BKALIZED MORALITY OR 
THE VIRTUES. 



LXIX. 

W Goodness We have treated of the fonniag I 

ItB Found in of moral ideals, and of the attempt | 
Character, to realize them against the counter 
attractions of sensible desire. We have now to J 
treat these ideas as actual ends of oondnot and 
thus reacting upon the agent. The good character, 
considered in relation to the moral struggle, ia the 
one which chooses the right end, which endeavors 
to be better. The good character in itself is that 
made by this choice. It is^ood for the self to 
choose a due end in an effort caused by contrary 
allnrements. But the very fact of the struggle 
witnesses that morality is not yet the nalnral and 
■ nwntaneous manifestation of character. A. wtiolty 



good man wonlil twi such satisfaction in the ooa- 
totaplatioQ of U)b ideal good that contrary deairea 
would not affect him. Ha would take plei 
only in the right. Every aocompliHhwi moral d 
tends to bring this about. Moral realization brini 
aatisfactioD. The satisfaction becomes < 
the right act. Duty and desire grow into harmotu 
Interest and virtue tend toward unity. 

This is the truth aimed at, but not attained, 
the hedooiatic school. In complete moral aotioi 
happiness and rightuess know no divorce, 
this is true, even though the act, in some > 
aspects, involves pain. The act, so far as its qaa| 
ity of rightness is conoerned, calls forth onalloyef 
satisfaction, however bound up with pain 
and to others in some respects. The error i 
hedonism is not in insisting that right action j 
pleasurable^ but in its faOure to supply content f 
the idea of happiness, in its failure to define whl 
happiness is. In the faUure to show those acti^ 
relations of man to natnre and to man involved ]j 
human satisfaction, it reduces happiness to I 
abstraction of agreeable sensation. 

A virtue then, in Uie full sense, that is as t 
expression of virtuous character, and not of the 
struggle of character to be virtuous against the 
allurements of passive goods, is an interest. The 
system of virtues iucludas the various forms whitd 
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roes. Truth fain esB, lor example, ia 
iatereet in tlie media of haman excbaage; geaer- 
ositj is ioterest in Bharing any form of eiiperior -i 
endowment with others less rich by nature or! 
training, etc. It is distingitisbed from natiiralJ 
generosity, which may be mere impulse, by itel 
being an interest in the activity or social relation'l 
itself, instead of in some accidental accompaniment | 
■fit the relation. 

Another way of getting at the nature of the 
Bvirtues ia to consider them as forms of freedom. 
Positive freedom ia the good, it is realized activity, 
the full and unhindered performance of funotion. 
A virtue is any one aspect which the free perform- i 
ance of function may take. Meekness is one form I 
of the adjoetment of capacity to surronndingB; ^ 
honesty anotlier; indignation another; scientific 
esceUenoe another, and so oo. In each of these 
virtues, the agent realizes his freedom: Freedom 
from subjection to caprice and blind appetite, J 
freedom in the full play of activity. 

LXX. 

Two Kinds of We may recognize two types of ^ 
Virtues. virtuons action. These are: 

The Special Virtues. Those arise Erom J 
npecinl capacities or special opportunities, Tha^ 
^reek sense of virtue was almost that of " e 

special litness or power of an agent. ' 



There is the virtne uf a painter, of a i 
inveetignlor, of k pliilunthropi&t, of a comedian, i 
a 8t&t«smaii, and ro on. The fipeoial act mny I 
manifested in viow of some special occoBioa, eooI 
epooial dnmaod of the enviroQiuent — GhBri(r| 
thankful nesB. patnotism, chastity, etc. Goodoec 
as the rediy^tioQ of the moral end, is a syat 
and the special virtues are the particular membc 
of the syeteiii. 

2. Cardinal Virtues. Besides these spec 
members of a systeia, however, the whole syata 
itself may present various aspects. That is to eaM 
even in a special act the whole spirit of the t 
may he called out, and this expression of the h 
character is a cardinal virtue. While the e 
virtues differ in content, as humility from brav« 
earnestness from compassion, the cardinal ^ 
have the same content, showing only different sidl 
of it. Conscientiousness, for example, i 
nal virtue. It does not have to do with an i 
belonging to some particular capacity, ( 
by some special circumstance, but with the spirit d 
the whole self as manifested in the will to i 
nize duty— both its obligatoriness in general i 
the concrete forms which it takes. Truthfulnej 
as a special virtue would be the desire to ma] 
word correspond to fact in some instance of speeo 
As a cardinal virtue, it is the constant will to clai 




and render true to thpir ideal all human relations— * 
those of man to mao, and moo to nature. 

LXXI. 
The Cardinal The cardiiial virtues are 
Virtues. marked by 

This or that virtue, not calling 
the whole character into play, but only some special 
power, ia partial. But a cardinal virtue ia not a 
virtue, but the spirit in which all acts are per- 
formed. It lies in the attitude which the agent 
takes towardw duty; his obedience to recognized 
forms, his readiness to respond to new duties, his 
enthuaiaam in moving forward to new relations. 
It is a common remark that moral codes change 
from ' Do not 'to ' Do ', and (rom this to ' Be '. A 
Mosaic code may attempt to regulate the spedfio 
acts of life. Christianity saya, 'Be ye perfect'. 
The effort to exhaust the -various special right aota 
18 futUe. They are not the same for any two men, 
and they change constantly with the same man. 
The very words which denote virtues come less and 
less to mean specific acts, and more the spirit in 
which conduct occurs. Purity, for example, does not 
mean freedom from certain limited outward forma of 
defilement; but comes to signify rightness of na- 
tures as a whole, their freedom from all self-seeking 
or exclusive desire for private pleasure, etc. Thus 
purity of heart comes to mean perfect goodness. 




% DuinteregtedneaB. Any MCt, to be Tuiuoij 
f mmt ot course bo iliaiotereatud, but we may i 
' ooanect this disintereatedness witii the integriB 
nature of moral iiction jnst ypokea oL Immoral 
BclJon tievi>r tnkes nccoont of the whole Dsture of 
[ an udd; it deflects tlie end lo some ulterior purp< 
I it bendfi it to the privste satinfactioa of the ageabl 
f it taken a part of it by making exceptions 
of self. Bad actiou is never ' objective '. It is ' ab- 
stract'; it takes into account only ancb portion of 
the act as satisfies some existing need of thd 
L private Melf. The immoral man shows his pai 
I tial character again by being fnll of caaoistrieE 
I devices by which he can get the act 
I from its natural placing and considered in som 
I other light: — this act, (or example, would be d 
honest, of course, if done imder certain eirct 
stances, but since I have certain praJaevrorthy feel'J 
ings, certain remote intontions, it may now be conM 
aidered otherwise. It is a large part of the badneaj 
of ' good ' people that instead of taking the wholA 
act just as it is, they endeavor to make the natural 
feelings in their own mind^feelings of charity, i 
benevolence — do substitute duty for the er 
, at; they excuse wrong acts on the ground I 
I their 'intentions' were good, meaning by intentioiU 
I the prevailing mood of their mind. It ii 
f eense that ' hell is paved with good intentions. ' 




Now it is again»t tlus deflectioQ, perrersioQ 
and mutilating of the act that disiDtereatedness 
ikes its stand. DisintMeeted does not mean with- 
nit interest, but without iuterest in anything 
Ixoept the act itself. The interest is not in the 
"wondertol moods or sentiments with which we do 
the act; it is not in some ulterior end to be gained 
by it, or in some private advantage which it will 
bring, but in the act itself— in the real and con- 
crete relations involved. There is a vague French 
saying that ' morality is the nature of things.' 
If this phrase has a meaning it is that moral con- 
duct is not a manifestation of private feelings nor a 
search for some unattainable ideal, but observanoe 
and reproduction of actual relations. And this is | 
the mark of a disinterested character. 



CONCLUSION, 



LXXIl. 

The Practical End Virtues, then, are cardinal, 

of Morality. and character is integral, ' 
just in the degree in whioh every want is a want \ 
of the whole man. So far as this occurs, the bur- 
den of the moral struggle is transformed into 
freedom of movement. There is no longer effort 
bring the particular desire into conformity with 
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s law. or a tioiventnl, outside itrseli. The fittn 
in of «aob ap««ial deeira, as it arises, to the orgn 
istn of ehsjncU-r takos pliico withont friction, s 
natural rii-adjiiatment. Tbern is not oonatru: 
bat growth. On the other side, the atttiined chi 
aeter doea not tiand to petrify into a liied poss 
sion which rpsist^ the response to needs that ^ 
oat of the enlarged environment. It is plastic j 
new wants and demands; it does not require to I 
wrenched and wracked into agreement with ' 
reqaired act, but moves into it, of itself, 
law is not an external ideal, bat the principle j 
the movement. There is the identity of 1 
and law in the good. 

This imion of inclination and dnty tn act ii 
practical end. All the world's great refon 
have set as their goal this ideal, which may 1 
termed either the freeing of wants, or the hnmu 
iziog of the moral law. It will help smnmar 
oar whole disciiasion, if we see how the theoried a 
hedonism and of Kant have endeavored to expre 
this same goal Hedonism, indeed, has 
identity for its fundamental principle. It hold 
strongly to the idea of moral law immanent i 
human wants themselves. But its error lies i 
taking this identity of desire and the good, aa ^ 
direct or immediate unity, while, in reality, it e 
only in and throngh activity; it is a unity i 
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can be attained only as the reault of a process. It 
mistakes an ideal wliiob is realined only in action 

t bare fact which existw of itself. 

I Hedonism, as represeated by Spenoer, reoog- 
. is tnte, that the unity of desire and daty is 
immediate or natural one; bat only to fall 
into the error of holding that the separation is diia 
to some external causes, and that when these are 
removed we shall have a fixed milleniam. Aa 
against this doctrine, we most recognize that the 
difference between want and duty is always re- 
moved so far as conduct is moral; that it is not ftC ' 
ideal in the sense of something to be attained at 
some remote period, but an ideal in the sense of ' 
being the very meaning of moral activity whenever 
and wherever it ocours, The realizing of this ideal 
is Dot something to be Hom.etime reached once for 
all, bnt progress is itself the ideal. Wants are 
ever growing larger, and thus freedom ever comes i 
to have a wider scope (Sec, LXV). 

Kant recognizes that the identity of duty and 
inclination is not a natural fact, but is the ideal. 
However, he understands by ideal something I 
which ought to be, but is not. Morality is ever t 
struggle to get desire into unity with law, but S I 
struggle doomed, by its very conditions, not to i 
sneoeed. The law ia the straight line of duty. ^ 

(bich the asymptotic cnrva of desire may approxi- 




mate, but D«vf>r Uraob. An norlltly tatnt of plei 
nra-Aeoking always fllingB lo our wante, and malM 
o( morality a otriving which ilefuute ite^lf. 

The theory that morality lina in the realization 
of intliridunlity reoogaizea that th^re is no direct, 
or natural, identity of desire aud law, but also 
recognizes that their identiticatiou is not aa impos- 
silile task. The problem is solved io the exercise 
of fonctioD. where the desires, however, are not 
unclothed, but clothed upon. Flowing in the 
channel of response to the demands of the moral 
environment, they unite, at onoe, social service and 
individnal freedom. 

LXXIII. 
The Means This practical end of the 

of unilioation of desire and duty, 

Moralization. in the play of moral interests, is 
reacJied, therefore, so far as the desires are social- 
ized, A want is socialized when it ia not a want 
for its own isolated and fixed satisfaction, bnt re- 
Sects the needs of the environment. This implies, 
of course, that it is bound by countless ties to the 
whole body of desires and capacities. The eye, ilL 
seeing for itself, sees for the whole body, because ij 
is not isolated but, throuph its connections, an cagt 
of a system. In this same way, the satisfaction o 
a want for food, or for commercial activity, msj{>V 
necessitate a satisfaction of the whole social system^ 



Bat bow ^mll tluB sooializatioii of wants be 
secured T It ia in aoewermg tbis qnestioa tiiat we 
are brougbt again to a point already discussed at 
lengtb: the moral bearings of inteiligenoe. It is 
inteUigence tbat is tbe sole sitre means of taking a 
want out of the isolation of merely impulsive 
aotion. It is the passing of the desire through the. ' 
alembic of ideas that, in rationalizing and spiritual- 
izing it, makes it an expression of the want of the 
wbole man, and thus of social needs. 

To know one's self was declared by Socrates, 
who lirst brought to consciouB birth the spirit of 
the moral life, to be the very core of moral en- 
deavor. This knowledge of self has taken, indeed, 
a more rircuitons and a more painful path, than 
Socrates anticipated. Man haa had, during two 
thousand years of science, to go around through 
nature to tind himself, and as yet he has not wholly 
come back to himself — be oftentimes seems still 
lost in the wilderness of an outer world- But 
when man does get back to himself it will be as 
a victor laden with the spoils of subdaed nature. 
Having secured, in theory and invention, his unity 
with nature, bis knowledge of himself will rest on 
a wide and certain basis. 

Tbis is the final justification of iJie moral valno 
of science and art. It ia because through them 
vants are inter-connected, unified and socialized, j 
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that tiiej are, when all is said and done, tiie pre- 
eminent moral means. And if we do not readily 
recognize them in this garb, it is because we have 
made of them such fixed things, that is, such 
abstractions, by placing them outside the movement 
of human life. 
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